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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PERIODICALLY, open and secret agents of the enemy who seem 
to be still at large in Allied Capitals propagate the sinister legend 
oe that one or other Signatory of the Pact of London 
a —which pledges us all to make peace, as to wage 
war, in common—contemplates pourparlers with a 

view to some separate arrangement with the foul fiend of Potsdam. 
At one moment it is insidiously disseminated in London- that 
France is “fed up” with the war and is averse to “ bleeding 
white ” while we laboriously develop cur man-power and construct 
our military machine, that the Caillaux faction is growing stronger, 
and that there is a serious prospect of the French Haldane regain- 
ing control of the Government of his country on a policy of 
“reasonable terms” which it is not obscurely hinted Germany is 
prepared to grant, and that unless we hurry up in the Pacifist 
competition we may find ourselves left out in the cold. Such 
transparent falsehoods, which ought not even to impose on a 
Cabinet Minister, are sandwiched in between the competitive lie 
in circulation in Paris that London is weary of the war and is for 
peace at almost any price, the inference in this case naturally 
being that unless France takes time by the forelock Perfidious 
Albion will steal a march on her. This is varied by the alternative 
thesis that cynical bloodthirsty England is prepared to fight 
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“to the last Frenchman” so as to emerge stronger after the 
ordeal than her European rivals. Such canards meet with ever 
decreasing success as our two countries learn day by day to 
understand and appreciate one another. Their origin and 
objects are too obvious. As between England and France the 
International Jew—standing villain of the piece—is beginning 
to realize that his prospects of mischief-making are nil. Probably 
for this reason he has lately transferred operations to Petrograd, 
where he found powerful allies in the extreme Reactionaries who 
have a strong footing at Court and in the Bureaucracy, and the 
extreme Revolutionaries who play the same game as our Outh- 
waites and probably for the same considerations, and exercise 
some influence in certain Russian industrial centres. There has 
lately been a determined effort to break up the Entente in the 
Russian capital. Germany feels that therein lies her one and 
only chance of winning the war, and she entertained extravagant 
hopes of this latest intrigue—and “ the separate peace ” that was 
to follow it—which once again has been defeated thanks to the 
loyalty and devotion of the Tsar and the patriotism of the Russian 
people. Both Reactionaries and Revolutionaries find themselves 
constrained to “toe the line.” The Duma has substantially 
strengthened its position as the mouthpiece of public opinion, 
closely identified with the Army and Navy through the persons 
of the Russian War Minister and the Minister of Marine, who 
recently attended one of its sittings expressly to emphasize the 
solidarity of the Empire behind the Russian Government’s formal 
proclamation of His Imperial Majesty’s intention to fight to a 
finish and to crown the great sacrifices of Russia by a permanent 
and victorious peace. Finally, we had the welcome news that 
the Stiirmer Premiership was at an end and that M. Trepoff, 
the very able Minister of Railways and Communications, had 
become head of the Russian Government—a happy symbol of 
the unity between the Sovereign and his people and of the common 
determination to win the war. Note that when Russia finds a 
Prime Minister inadequate she does not pronounce him to be 
infallible, indispensable, and irremovable—she selects some one 
else in his stead, to her own immense advantage and that of 
all her Allies. What Russia can do we could do—if we 
tried. 
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WE may trust the Russian Emperor as we may trust King George, 
and the Russian people as we trust ourselves, though we may be 
’ sure that from time to time the International Jew 
_ the will launch his alarums and excursions in Petro- 
grad as elsewhere. At another moment he takes 

a turn in Rome, only to find himself confronted by the unshakable 
determination of the Italian Government, as expressed anew 
by the uncompromising declaration of the robust and highly 
respected Prime Minister, Signor Bissolati, who is the head of 
the most representative Cabinet that has held power in our 
time. M. Briand, the eloquent French Prime Minister, has also 
pledged his country afresh in one of his most impressive parlia- 
mentary performances, and the parable was afterwards taken up by 
Mr. Lloyd George, the British War Minister, the wholesome effect 
of whose warning to officious neutrals to mind their own business 
was felt throughout the civilized world, coming as it did at the 
\psychological moment when, with a view to collecting the 
Potsdam vote in the United States, an American President might 
have been tempted to proffer “ mediation.” As Mr. Lloyd George 
was subsequently able to inform the House of Commons in the 
presence of his colleagues, contrary to mischievous rumours, 
he had spoken, not merely on his own behalf, but for the Cabinet 
as a whole, and he had the satisfaction of hearing the Prime 
Minister in the course of the same debate reiterate his oft-repeated 
determination that the Great War should be fought to the only 
tolerable termination. We make no apology for reproducing 
the text of this eminently satisfactory statement, which has since 
been substantially repeated at the Mansion House : 


The strain which the war imposes on ourselves and our Allies, the hardships which 
we freely admit it involves on some of those who are not directly concerned in the 
struggle, the upheaval of trade, the devastation of territory, the loss of irreplaceable 
lives—this long and sombre procession of cruelty and suffering, lighted up as it is by 
deathless examples of heroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in some patched-up, 
precarious, dishonouring compromise, masquerading under the name of peace. No one 
desires to prolong for a single unnecessary day the tragic spectacle of bloodshed and 
destruction, but we owe it to those who have given their lives for us, the flower of our 
youth, the hope and promise of our future, that their supreme sacrifice shall not have 
been made in vain. (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, October 11, 1916.) 


THE attitude of the British Government was emphasized a few 
days later in an elaborate address by Viscount Grey to the Foreign 
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Press Association (October 23), reviewing the genesis of the 
war and reaffirming that the noble young lives so freely shed 

in the great cause should not be thrown away, as 
ia with anything short of the downfall and destruc- 

tion of Prussian militarism they would clearly be, 
in the judgment of Lord Grey. As he told his hearers, this genera- 
tion was spending itself that succeeding generations “ may enjoy 
life and develop the national life free from this stifling oppression 
of the domination of Prussian militarism. For years before this 
war we were living in the deepening shadow of Prussian militarism, 
extending itself over the whole of Germany, then extending itself 
over the whole Continent. There must be no end to this war, no 
peace except a peace which is going to ensure that the nations of 
Europe live in the future free from the shadow and in the open 
light of freedom.” Lord Grey warmly approved M. Briand’s 
“ oreat speech in the French Chamber,” adding : 


Next in time there was the interview given by Mr. Lloyd George to a Press corre- 
spondent, and then in this country the speech by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons. And lately we have had the note struck just as firmly in Petrograd by an 
official communiqué. . . . Those speeches have given to the world the note and tone 
and feeling of the Allies at this moment. 


Which Lord Grey thus reiterated : 


It is our determination, which the progress of the war but deepens, in common with 
our Allies, to continue the war till we have made it certain that the Allies in common 
shall have achieved the success which must, and ought to be, theirs, till they have 
secured the future peace of the whole continent of Europe, till they have made it clear 
that all the sacrifices we have made shall not have been in vain. 


THE reader may not unnaturally reproach us with wasting his 
time, exasperating him, and boring him by discussing anything so 
=) stale, flat, and unprofitable. ‘“ We know all this,” 
voir he may exclaim, “ but as there is not the faintest 
pprehension . 

risk of premature peace negotiations or armistice, 

or any pause in the war which could only help the enemy, as the 
Allies are committed up to the hilt by the Pact of London to 
co-operate diplomatically no less than on the field, and as Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, etc., are at one in their 
enthusiasm and determination, why not leave well alone and 
discuss something else?” We admit the force of this contention. 
Nevertheless we ask our readers to trust us even to the point of 
satiety. We are in the crisis of a life-and-death struggle with a 
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most formidable foe who has many ramifications in this country, 
and whose tentacles would appear to spread even so far as Downing 
Street. Or, to change the metaphor, the woods are full of enemies, 
all the more dangerous because furtive and unseen. They never 
emerge into the open, but they never cease working to undermine 
the national cause and to paralyse our arm whenever we appear 
likely to administer the cowp de grdce. They will make a supreme 
effort to save Germany from the fate advancing upon her. Out- 
wardly the prospect is fair, despite the horrors, sacrifices, and 
sufferings caused by the war, and the official attitude is orthodox to 
the point of correctitude. , Never was any British Government 
so uncompromisingly pledged to carry out the mandate of the 
nation and the Empire to beat the Boche and to smash Prussianism, 
which is the condition, as Lord Grey has so repeatedly declared, 
of making Europe worth living in. Nevertheless, when we come 
to scrutinize the personnel of the Coalition, which is a vast, 
amorphous, unbusinesslike Committee of elderly Mandarins, not 
a few of whom are hopelessly effete, in some cases worn out by 
an excessive spell of office to the point of regarding themselves as 
irreplaceable, in other cases rooted in grooves from which they 
cannot escape—we tremble that our fate and future should be 
in the hands of the Right Honourable Faintheart and his colleague 
Feebleguts. Few of His Majesty’s Obsoletes ever had any stomach 
for war, of which most know less than nothing, though they 
insist in their impenetrable self-complacency and boundless 
conceit on retaining rigid control on sea, on land, and in the air, 
and in denying the Fighting Man the free hand essential to 
victory. 


SoME partisan commentators inspired by pre-war prejudice make 
the mistake of dividing the Coalition into “ sheep ” and “ goats,” 

? : “ Radicals,” needless to say, being “ goats,” and 
Chief Justice « Unionists” the “ sheep.” Of the Radicals we 


L , 
ona can say little, but as regards the “Unionist” 


contingent there could be no more dangerous delusion than to 
regard them as stalwarts who are “all out to beat the Boche.” 
Invertebrates are as strong among the quondam adherents of Mr. 
Bonar Law as among those of Mr. Asquith. Unionists would 
be deeply shocked could they look behind the scenes and note 
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the abject cowardice in council of some of their fancy “ first-class 
fighting men ”—in truth miserable apologies for men whom caucus 
politics have forced to the front and keep to the front at this crisis, 
though having no “fire in their bellies” they had better go 
and hang themselves. It was not many years ago that Mr. Bonar 
Law told Mr. Asquith to his face across the table that then 
separated them in the House of Commons, that the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues ‘‘ would run a great risk of being lynched in 
London ” in the event of British troops being employed to shoot 
down the Loyalists of Ulster. The Colonial Secretary can hardly 
have forgotten the threat which he and his Unionist brethren 
will do well to bear in mind, because assuredly the Coalition, 
whether their number be Twenty-Two or Twenty-Three, would 
meet this fate should they at any time, either now or hereafter, 
contemplate the hideous treason of betraying our cause and 
deserting our Allies by plunging into premature peace pourparlers, 
soliciting neutral mediation, or taking any other step that would 
ruin our chances just as victory is emerging into view by engineering 
some kind of armistice behind the back of the Army, with a view 
to save our hideous enemy from the punishment which is justly 
his due and which we have every prospect of inflicting if we 
could only shake ourselves free from the Unseen Hand. 


THE Coalition appears suddenly to have become aware that it 
is less popular than its deserts, and accordingly a great campaign 
of education is being set on foot to enlighten the 
country as to its merits. At this stage one might 
have thought that the Ministry would concentrate 
on winning the war, which is the whole duty of the British Govern- 
ment. Not at all. In the intervals of intriguing against one 
another the Cabinet is to go on the stump with a view to catching 
the elusive vote. The Caucuses are evidently in a panic or they 
would not squander their hard-earned secret funds on organizing 
demonstrations for which there is no demand. From inspired 
communiqués we learn that the pretext for this threatened out- 
break is recent Pacifist propaganda thus officially stigmatized : 
“* An insidious enemy is in the field, who is busily spreading his 
poison, and Ministers can make no greater mistake than that of 
taking popular support too much for granted. Heavy sacrifices 
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are being made; those who have made them without grumbling 
cannot be reminded too often of the sacredness of the cause.” 
(Daily Telegraph, November 23.) As an antidote to this poison 
mass meetings are to be addressed by Mr. Herbert Samuel and 
Mr. McKinnon Wood, by Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman, and 
other “ stalwarts.” That Tapers and Tadpoles should be alarmed 
at the frightful slump of the Coalition is not to be wondered at. 
It is only strange that they should not have realized it sooner. 
Not less curious is that the impending demonstration should 
be fathered upon Pacifist activities, as the working classes seize 
every opportunity, by by-election and otherwise, to emphasize 
their hatred of every form of Pro-Germanism. If the Govern- 
ment wishes to know the truth, it is unpopular—despised would 
not be too strong a word—because it is almost universally dis 
trusted as regards the management of the war, in which many 
of its members are believed to be half-hearted. If Ministers 
consulted the wishes and interests of the country—which never 
seems to cross their mind except when votes are to be counted— 
they would begin by combing out the Coalition, eliminating every 
politician with any taint of Pacifism, though where the process 
would stop it would be difficult to say, which is probably the 
reason they prefer combing farther afield. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Mail (Mr. Philip Conway—see 
_ Daily Mail, November 24) makes the pertinent suggestion, which 
our contemporary warmly endorses, that when- 
ever Ministers embark on their “ gingering ” cam- 
paign their audiences should take the opportunity of 
applying some counter-ginger in the shape of certain questions 
which everybody wishes to have answered. Mr. Conway suggests, 
for instance, that Ministers might be asked : 


Why they do not intern all alien enemies ? 

Why they do not close down all enemy business concerns ? 

Why they delayed making cotton contraband for so long ? 

What the result thereof up to now has been ? 

Why they do not blockade Germany as Asquith promised us early in 1915 ? 

Why they do not arm and organize the merchant marine ? 

Why they do not develop and organize to the utmost the food production and other 
material resources of the country ? 


As the Daily Mail correspondent observes, “ The time has 
arrived for Ministers to be talked to by the nation.” It has. 


Educating our 
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Among other questions which occur to us are these, which are 
thrown out as suggestions for the coming meetings : 

(a) Is Lord Haldane still de facto British Foreign Minister, 
to whom Lord Grey, K.G., refers all important decisions ? 

(b) When was Sir Edgar Speyer last in Downing Street ? 

(c) To whom does Sir Ernest Cassel owe his privileged position 
during the negotiation of the Anglo-French Loan in New York by 
Viscount Reading and others ? 

(d) Did Sir Ernest Cassel travel on the same steamer as the 
Reading Commission, of which the head of one of his banks was 
a member ? 

(e) What contributions have been made by born Germans to 
the funds of any political party or political association since 
the year 1901, at which date, according to Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Balfour, Germany began preparing war against this 
country ? 

(f) What born Germans have received honours since 1901 ? 

(9) Why are branches of German Banks still open in London ? 

(hk) Have any British politicians had accounts at the 
Deutsche Bank, the Disconto-Gesellschaft, the Dresdner Bank, 
‘within ten years preceding the War ? 

(c) When will the Financial News be proceeded against for 
circumstantially accusing the Lord Chief Justice of being interested 
in English Marconi speculations during the negotiations of the 
contract between the Marconi Company and the British Govern- 
ment, of which he was a member ? 

(7) What were the precise relations between the Marconi 
Company and the German Telefunken Company ? 

(k) Have any Germans, official or unofficial, any hold over 
British Ministers or ex-Ministers ? 

(1) When will Ministers begin to prosecute the war in whole- 
hearted and vigorous fashion ? 

(m) Who has protected King Constantine and ruined the 
Allied cause in Athens ? 

(n) Will Ministers pledge themselves to specify the public 
services rendered by all future recipients of titles? _ 

(0) Will Ministers agree to the audit of the secret Party Funds 
and to the publication of the names of all contributors to their 
respective Parties ? 
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(p) When will Ministers ignorant of war retire from its manage- 
ment ? 

(q) Will Ministers pledge themselves anew to carry out in the 
spirit as well as in the letter the Prime Minister’s repeated declara- 
tion of our objects ? 

(r) Will Ministers pledge themselves to reject all overtures 
for an armistice until (1) Germany surrenders her fleet; (2) 
German troops are withdrawn behind the Rhine and the Oder, and 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania, are cleared of the presence 
of the enemy ? 

(s) Will Ministers pledge themselves to reject all neutral 
offers of “ mediation ” in fulfilment of the Premier’s pledge ? 

(¢) When do Ministers propose to carry out the policy of the 
Paris Economic Conference to which they are pledged ? 

(u) When will the principle of “equality of sacrifice” be 
extended to Ireland ? 

(v) Who procured a passport for Miss Hobhouse? Who 
arranged her visit to Belgium? Who is responsible for Dr. 
Synge’s tour ? 

(w) When will Ministers make way for better men ? 

These are but samples of questions that will occur to our 
readers, e.g. Do Ministers approve Lord Esher’s article ? 
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WE remain of the opinion, nowadays shared by an immense and 
ever-increasing number of Englishmen and Englishwomen, that 

in order to win the war we must have a real War 
°*" Government appointed ad hoc. For disestablishing 
or defending churches, for passing or “strafing” Budgets, 
for taxing or resisting the taxation of land values, for discussing 
Constitutional problems, Single or Dougle Chamber Govern- 
ment, Old Age Pensions, Home Rule, and other important 
issues which have formed the stock-in-trade of Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee politics for many years, the Coalition are 
admirable. Indeed it seems a pity that upon those matters, 
in the discussion of which they have shone throughout their 
careers, Ministers should have pooled their consciences and post- 
poned their differences. We should never for a moment suggest 
transferring the transaction of parliamentary business to the 
Jellicoes, the Beattys, the Haigs, or the Robertsons. Welsh 
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Disestablishment is altogether off their beat. They might make 
a mess of it. But war is their business, and they have afforded 
abundant evidence during the past two years of being past- 
masters at that to which they have been trained. On the other 
hand, we can all see for ourselves that the gifts—great as they 
may be from the Party point of view—of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Asquiths, the Crewes, the Bonar Laws, and the Lansdownes, 
do not lie in the higher direction of war. The meetings of the 
so-called “War Council” under several supreme civilian War 
Lords, all supremely ignorant of war, with distinguished sailors 
and soldiers “ assisting ” like so many “ supers,” would be calcu- 
lated to make a cat laugh were the results less tragic. We 
can guess who take and keep the floor at these Powwows. 
Naturally the trained talkers. The admirals and generals fresh 
from the sea or the Front can hardly get a word in edgeways, 
and when they do hazard a remark they merely provide “ a point ” 
or “a proposition” for subsequent dissection by expert dialec- 
ticians, who roll the pros and cons like so many sweet morsels 
under the tongue. Our remedy would be a division of labour— 
entrust the management of the war and the ultimate making of 
peace to the Fighting Men, leaving the Talking Men to tend the 
Parliamentary machine and to carry on the purely civil adminis- 
tration. Or if this be too drastic, reconstitute the Government 
by eliminating all Ministers with any taint of Pacifism and let 
the remainder, headed by the only one who has shown any 
stomach for the war or any appreciation of its size—who happens 
to be a Radical—carry on the Government on a policy of “a 
free hand to the Fighting Men ”’—a sine qua non. It does not 
much matter which of these alternatives be adopted so long 
as we get rid of our Front Bench aspen-leaves, who live in perpetual 
tremor over home-made bogies. The moment we had national 
leadership there would be a complete transformation because 
the British Empire would then begin, though only then, to “ row 
its weight.” 


Ir the War Council is to be dominated by Party politicians there is 
no reason why they should be exclusively drawn from one corner 
of the British Empire merely because it happens to be the 
Mother Country. The great, wise, and eminent who have devoted 
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their lives to the titanic contest between “Ins” and “Outs” at 
Westminster are in no serious sense of the term Imperial states- 

: men, though they pass for such. They are impos- 
—_ al sibly ignorant of Colonial needs and aspirations. 
Mr. Asquith, for example—a most untravelled man 
—knows much less about Canada than Sir Robert Borden knows 
about England. Lord Lansdowne has never, so far as we know, 
set eyes on Australia or New Zealand. Sir Edward Grey is a 
confirmed stay-at-home with a singularly insular outlook, sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of cosmopolitanism, which makes him 
specially dangerous in these stirring times, when flabby Whigs 
should remain by their own fireside or breed ducks or catch 
fish. Why should the Dominions, why do the Dominions, consent 
to be ignored on the vital issues of peace and war? Are they 
content with the record of Westminster? Surely with the 
great armies they have placed in the field, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa have some stake in the Empire ? 
It matters immeasurably to them whether we win or lose the 
war. They cannot afford to continue washing their hands of 
Imperial policy as in the past, opening their mouths and shutting 
their eyes for whatever Downing Street may vouchsafe to them ? 
Nor can the Mother Country afford to dispense with their robust 
common sense—qualities in which, unfortunately, the present 
generation of British politicians are sadly lacking. Colonial 
statesmen publicly complain of existing arrangements whereby 
the Colonies are involved in war without any voice in the pre- 
ceding diplomacy, and roundly tell us “Never again.” But 
we do not hear of the Bordens, the Hughes, or the Masseys 
paying more than one casual visit to the Cabinet, where doubtless 
they are overwhelmed by the Tongue Power of the Twenty-Two 
or Twenty-Three. What would be their feelings on opening their 
newspapers to read that the “‘ Imperial Government ” was fixing 
up some “armistice” through the intermediary of President 
Wilson ?—which every one recognizes would be an unconditional 
surrender to Germany. What would the Colonies say? We 
can guess, but they would be partly responsible for giving a 
blank cheque to the Home Government, which, they can see for 
themselves, owes its position to anything except competence 
in war. 
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WE should startle the reader if we described the German Govern- 
ment as the most inept in Europe—after our own—and yet we 
are not at all sure that Wilhelm II and his advisers 
do not deserve this epithet when one contrasts 
the astounding advantages which they have enjoyed 
throughout the war with their actual achievements. Admittedly 
we are not at the end of the chapter and it were premature to 
prophesy, but so far there is little to boast of in the political 
or military record of our principal enemy, and had any of us 
dared predict in August 1914 that by December 1916 the Mailed 
Fist would only be where he now is after nearly two and a half 
years’ ceaseless fighting, costing at least four million German 
casualties, we should have been regarded as demented. Far be 
it from us to underrate the horrors of a war made gratuitously 
horrible by the fiendish, purposeless, unmilitary cruelty of the 
great exponents of Kultur and militarism, which will leave an 
indelible stain on Lord Haldane’s “ spiritual home.” In any 
event a conflict embracing all the Great Powers and several 
small nations must involve incalculable devastation, desolation, 
and misery, not only throughout the theatres of war, but 
to all the peoples involved. The fate of Belgium, of Serbia, of 
Montenegro, of the occupied parts of France and Russia and 
Rumania, is too hideous to contemplate. Germany has made 
war more hellish than ever before and every month brings fresh 
horrors. But mere frightfulness is no evidence of strategical 
genius—the torture of men, women, and children adds nothing 
to the lustre of any General Staff. That Germany is ingenious 
and diabolical in poisoning the air, in poisoning the water, in 
poisoning school-children, and in generally bleeding her victims 
white goes without saying. If Wilhelm II went to war to demon- 
strate that he is a devil he has succeeded beyond his wildest 
dreams or those of his perfervid admirers abroad. 


Another Inept 
Government 


WE must not forget, however, that this war was deliberately 
made at a selected moment with specified objects, German prepara- 
tions being complete and Wilhelm II being satisfied 
on an exhaustive review of the international situa- 
tion that the moment was propitious both in a 
military and a political sense to carry out the full Pan-German 
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programme of which Bismarck, von Moltke, and von Roon had 
laid the foundations under the auspices of the Kaiser’s grand- 
father, with the assistance of the Prussian needle-gun and the 
“ Nation in arms” fifty years before. So, having engineered a 
crisis at which England would presumably desert France and 
Russia and thus give a clear preponderance of power to the 
Central Empires—whether Italy followed them or not—in view 
of their obvious advantages over the Dual Alliance, Berlin 
forced a quarrel upon Petrograd and Paris, dragging Vienna at 
its heels, despite the latter’s despairing twelfth-hour effort to 
avoid the catastrophe. There could have been no shadow of doubt 
in the arrogant atmosphere of Potsdam as to the issue, which 
would be decided by better generalship, a more scientific and 
thorough organization, unlimited machine-guns, mobile big guns, 
abundant munitions, and the Furor Teutonicus. That during 
two and a half years Germany has succeeded in keeping the 
war practically off her own soil has impressed the world, but 
what, looking backwards in the light of our present knowledge, 
is really marvellous is that, with her tremendous start, she failed 
to win outright either in the first year or the second year. We 
talked glibly of “superior British resources,” but unmobilized 
resources are useless in war. They merely form a potential reserve 
which never comes into play in the event of an early knock-out. 
This was Germany’s colossal, incomprehensible failure, which she 
makes frantic efforts to conceal from her own people, from neutrals, 
and from the Allies, who to some extent play her game by con- 
tinually advertising the fresh programmes she is constrained to 
launch owing to a succession of previous failures unexampled in 
the history of war. She has continually expended herself on 
secondary enterprises owing to her inability to concentrate 
decisive force at any decisive point. Had the German army 
taken Paris, entered Petrograd, Rome, or, better still, London, 
she would have something to show for her four million casualties. 
She would have given herself a chance of winning the war. It 
can never be won at Brussels, Belgrade, Cettinje, or even Bukarest, 
but only by eliminating one or other first-class opponent. At 
one moment she was within sight of Paris and la ville lumiére 
appeared to be within her grasp. Calais was practically in her 
lap. Last autumn there was the utmost anxiety concerning 
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Petrograd. One by one these objectives have receded, and 
this year Germany came to a dead stop at Verdun and on the 
Somme. 


Germany has failed egregiously against France, but then France 
was from the outset a first-class military Power. But her greatest 
failure has been where she was most anxious to 
succeed, namely, against hated and hateful England, 
which was not even a second-class military Power. 
We were appallingly unprepared for war under Peace-at-any- 
price Government, which deliberately dismissed it as one of 
those contingencies of which practical politicians need take no 
serious account. Indeed, we were so safe from foreign war 
that we could indulge in the luxury of civil war. Our Clear 
Thinkers had not even kept our untrained and half-trained Terri- 
torial Divisions on a serious basis or armed them decently. We 
had, it is true, a diminutive Expeditionary Force, nominally 
six Divisions including the Reserves, of which only four Divisions 
were allowed to cross the Channel on the outbreak of war, and 
even they were lamentably lacking in machine-guns and heavy 
artillery and almost every other requisite of modern warfare 
except stout hearts, unconquerable spirits, devotion, discipline, 
and fighting capacity of a very high order, thanks to the efforts 
of our able and unsparing officers, working against every political 
discouragement. The rank and file never knew when they were 
beaten, and so came through the miraculous retreat from Mons. 
When the Expeditionary Force had gone this island was naked, 
though our politicians were not ashamed. There was literally 
nothing left resembling an army—neither soldiers, rifles, nor 
munitions. Moreover, the Navy was unprotected against sub- 
marines and woefully short of light craft—in some respects our 
naval were on a par with our military preparations. The 
Germans—with whom war had been pronounced “ unthink- 
able” by “ very wise men ”’—could, with a modicum of dash 
and a certain risk, have walked into these islands almost any 
morning. Our unarmed troops would have had no option but 
to retire before the invader. This was not merely the condition 
imposed by a prolonged bout of Clear Thinking at the opening of 
an unexpected war. It lasted throughout the autumn and 
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winter of 1914 and into the spring of 1915. Our only possible 
policy was bluff—to keep Germany busy on the Continent by 
sending every available man abroad as fast as he could be 
turned out from the depot. It succeeded. Germany preferred 
to compose hymns of hate at our expense and to summon “ Gott ” 
to “strafe” us. Hindenburg entered London in literature, and 
we were held up by German Sovereigns, Ministers, journalists, 
preachers, professors, diplomats, etc., to the execration of the 
civilized world as the wicked wolf which had fallen upon the 
guileless German lamb. But save a few pin-pricks in the shape 
of submarines and half-hearted Zeppelins, the “ principal enemy ” 
was left severely alone to grow for the first time in our history 
into a really formidable military Power. This was surely a 
stupendous blunder, which we must realize to appreciate the present 
situation, which, thanks to Wilhelm II’s ineptitude, has placed 
the cards in our hands if we only had a Government which knew 
how to play them and have the sense to avoid obvious mistakes 
that can alone restore Germany’s fortunes and enable her to 
emerge from the Frightful Adventure. 


Let us likewise be grateful to our soldiers for the remarkable 
position which in the incredibly short space of two years, under 
the sheltering wing of the French and Russian 
— armies and the protection of our Fleet, they have 

been able to place us in to-day. Let us look to 
it that the Back supports the Front by supplying the needful 
in men, guns, munitions, and aeroplanes, all of which are vital to 
secure a decision next year, which is well within our power, pro- 
vided the Too Lates of Downing Street waste no more precious 
time. What has been done by “ our stupid soldiers ” in France 
is incredible from every point of view. A layman visiting the 
desolate battlefields of the Ancre and the Somme for the first 
time is perhaps most impressed by the fact that the vast British 
organization into which our original Expeditionary Force has 
blossomed—undoubtedly one of the greatest military achieve- 
ments in the history of the world—should have arisen from almost 
mil, so to speak, under the nose of the Germans, who until this 
year completely dominated us in gun-power. Had the parts 
been reversed the British Army would never have tolerated this 
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monstrous growth. Everything would have been subordinated 
to nipping the nascent army in the bud, and with such immense 
disparity of numbers and weapons we must, whatever the quality 
of the enemy, have overwhelmed anything so small had we 
concentrated on this decisive point. Fortunately for us, the 
scatter-brained German Sovereign expended his vast host upon 
distant enterprises where decision was unobtainable or in vainly 
trying to beat down France, who always carried too many guns 
for him. For more than a year the hard-pressed British Army 
was limited to a couple of rounds of “big stuff” per diem 
from a handful of guns! What were these wonderful Falken- 
hayns and Hindenburgs and Mackensens doing? Or was it 
purely Hohenzollern strategy that elected for Gorlitz and Verdun 
when so little stood between Germany and Calais and Calais 
was always worth having. It is no reflection on our troops to 
believe that had the German General Staff realized British mili- 
tary potentialities from the outset and acted accordingly the 
enemy might to-day hold less of Poland and Galicia, Serbia might 
possibly have been in being, but we should be non est as a military 
Power and Sir Douglas Haig’s task hopeless. As it is we hold 
the balance of power in the West with a first-class army in every 
respect and Germany finds the flower of her troops pinned down 
and suffering very heavily from the prolonged Anglo-French 
offensive, which since July 1 has at a very moderate computation 
cost the enemy five hundred thousand casualties and decidedly 
lowered the moral of the Boche, who hates the thought of Verdun, 
the Somme, and the Ancre. 


Wuen disinterested students, captious critics, or interested 
intriguers with private and particular axes to grind ask what 
en has been achieved by the recent Western Campaign, 

the answer is Everything—all that was possible. 
More might doubtless have been done had the date of the Offen- 
sive been advanced, but our armies could not move until they 
were ready, as a modern attack against prepared positions is 
not to be made overnight, and we could not start until July— 
we were hardly ready then—because we had not the neces- 
sary men or munitions, and as it was we began short in 
some respects. We could not, however, wait another day because 
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of Verdun, as to which there was growing anxiety in Paris—as 
the present writer can testify. This admirably conceived Anglo- 
French Battle of the Somme saved the famous fortress, the loss 
of which it may now be admitted would have approached the 
dimensions of a military catastrophe. Henceforward we became 
the magnet which drew an ever-increasing number of Divisions, 
thus preventing Germany from organizing a knock-out against 
Italy or Russia, both of which she was believed to have in view 
and both of whom, thus relieved, were able to deal several 
shrewd and damaging blows. The net result of this heavy. 
Western fighting was to convince Germany in the twenty- 
seventh month of the war that though the first military Power 
in the world she could not take on anything larger than 
Rumania. Far be it from us to underrate the political effects 
in the Near East or the moral effect elsewhere of Falkenhayn’s 
latest enterprise. The occupation of Bukarest would be a serious 
reverse to Allied arms, though not comparable to that of Paris, 
of Petrograd, of Rome, or London. This war, pace the pundits, 
cannot be won in the Balkans, and the fact that the great German 
General Staff has to concentrate all its show strategists in Wallachia 
and the Dobrudja is evidence that they have little hope of achieve- 
ment elsewhere. It is a permanent confession of failure, whatever 
the temporary success. It is not our fault if the Rumanian cam- 
paign has been mishandled—that politicians elected to be strate- 
gists and to take their proper business out of the hands of soldiers. 
That way disaster lies in Rumania as elsewhere. For British 
blunders, of which we have made not a few, we are responsible, 
but we are not guilty of other people’s mistakes, however much 
we may deplore them. London does not control the Allied 
strategy. We are not even primus inter pares, but one among 
equal Powers. Rumania is not, in a military sense, accessible 
to us, though from Salonika we did all that was expected or 
asked of us. It is no moment for recriminations, nor are we 
concerned to blame any one for a chapter of unhappy accidents. 
Germany has been able, despite heavy losses in the West, to 
scrape together enough Divisions from the Russian front and 
elsewhere and a sufficiency of big guns, incidentally taking 
great risks, from Verdun to Beaucourt, as she realizes to her cost, 
for “a punitive expedition” against Rumania, who, contrary 
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to the expectation of every competent military authority in 
Europe, allied and enemy, has, despite the great gallantry of 
her troops, lost the first round against the Boche, who is pouring 
into Wallachia. 


WE must keep our heads in the West whatever may happen 
in the East. It is all the more necessary to keep our end up if 
Weet end things go badly elsewhere. It should be unneces- 
East sary at this time of day to emphasize anything 
so palpable as the fact that has stared us in the 
face since August 1914, namely, that this war can be won in one 
way and one way only, i.e. by overthrowing the military power 
of Germany. It cannot be won by beating any of her subor- 
dinate allies, though we should like to agree with those who 
think otherwise, because it would be infinitely easier to smash 
the Dual Monarchy, the Ottoman Empire, or the Bulgarian 
Tsardom, all of whom are fairly groggy, than to conquer Prussia. 
But even if we completely eliminated her three confederates 
the Allies would still have their main task to accomplish. That 
is why we remain in favour of concentrating decisive force 
at the only decisive point within our reach, ie. on the 
Western Front, and not frittering away our limited strength on 
distant enterprises which, however successful, would hardly 
bring the close of the war one hour nearer. We do not smash 
Prussia by smashing the etceteras. We might occupy Budapest, 
Vienna, Sofia, Constantinople—still the war would drag on, but 
the moment we defeat Prussia the whole hostile combination— 
the Hohenzollern Empire, the Hapsburg Dominions, and the rest 
—completely collapse. In other words, we can win on German 
soil but nowhere else, and we could only enter Germany through 
the German armies. Therefore we are heart and soul Westerners. 
We are totally unable to understand the point of view of those 
we have ventured to describe in a Pickwickian sense as “ Near- 
Eastern maniacs,” who have managed to persuade themselves 
that the Balkans are the hub of the universe, and have already 
prolonged the war with costly, wasteful, futile side-shows, which, 
one way and another, have frittered away some 750,000 British 
troops, whose presence would have made the whole difference 
in the West from the days of Neuve Chapelle onwards. It is 
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only here that Boches can be killed in large numbers, and it is 
only by killing Boches proper that we can hope to win the war. 


Sm Dovetas Hate and the British Army in France have shown 
us in the last few months, despite heavy handicaps caused by 


political hesitations and procrastination, what they 
can do against the flower of the German army 
holding “impregnable positions.” The Somme 
and the Ancre are great positive achievements, and they contain 
the promise of even greater, in the shape of decisive victory a few 
months hence, always provided the Government plays its part and 
keeps up our strength, concentrating every available man for the 
decision, with the requisite guns, munitions, and aeroplanes. 
We may rely on our soldiers, whose fighting is the admiration of 
Europe, to do the rest. But if we chose this particular moment 
to slacken our effort or go off on wild-goose-chases in pursuit of the 
phantoms of amateur strategists perpetually seeking “ short 
cuts to Berlin,” we shall never get there, and the war will drag on 
indefinitely. Let us stick to our job of knocking out the Boche, 
which at last we have learnt to do in an efficient manner without 
excessive cost. Between July 1 and the middle of November 
British casualties progressively declined relatively to the remark- 
able results achieved, and though the German army is far from 
being beaten, it is nearer defeat than it has ever been since Jena— 
hence the desperate measures now being adopted in Belgium, 
Poland, and elsewhere, and the howls of rage from beyond the 
Rhine which are alleged to be coupled with piteous appeals to 
Washington for aid. The last battles, at Beaumont Hamel, 
St. Pierre Divion, and Beaucourt, when we took 7000 unwounded 
Boche prisoners, constituted a small debacle, and following hard on 
such incidents as Thiepval and Combles proves the British to be 
irresistible fighting men whenever they get half a chance. It 
likewise gives the lie to cheap sneers against “ inferior Staff work ” 
—it is not their fault but the nation’s fault if our officers have had 
to learn the art of handling great armies in war, seeing that 
they were sedulously denied all opportunities of learning this most 
difficult business in peace-time. British generals who started 
in command of a brigade may now be found at the head of 
armies of 850,000. A famous gunner in charge of six guns two 
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years ago is now responsible for twice as many hundreds of guns. 
A colonel commanding an historic battalion joined it as a private 
on the outbreak of war—and so the fairy-tale might indefinitely 
continue. We are among the very last to underrate the task 
confronting the British Commander-in-Chief, but upon one point, 
and it is vital, there is absolute unanimity at the Front, namely, 
that he is emphatically the right man in the right place, no small 
resentment being aroused by the echoes of those despicable 
intrigues at the Back among the disgruntled who “crab” Sir 
Douglas Haig simply and solely because he wisely and courageously 
declined to appoint “ political Generals,” or to allow his operations 
to be directed by the ill-starred authors of “ Antwerp,” “ Gallipoli,” 
and other “ regrettable incidents.” 


Ir were idle to pretend that the intervention of Rumania has 
been other than a valuable diversion to the Entente, though 
whether the golden moment was selected may be 
doubted. Golden moments are few and far between. 
We cannot understand that hypercriticism which 
equally denounces Allied policy whether Bulgaria comes in 
against us or Rumania comes in on our side. We were always 
aware, aS was pointed out in these pages at the time, that this 
would be no picnic for the Rumanians and that they ran con- 
siderable risks owing to their unfavourable geographical position 
and their enormous exposed frontiers, inaccessible to Allied arms 
except from one quarter. Rumania has already made her presence 
felt elsewhere. The brilliant coup effected by the French at 
Verdun towards the end of October, when Thiaumont, Douaumont, 
and Vaux were recovered and the German Crown Prince’s cup of 
humiliation filled to overflowing, was attributable to the weakening 
of the chief enemy in the West in order that the Prussian Hohen- 
zollerns might punish the elder branch of the family for their 
“treason” in rallying to the cause of Civilization against Kultur. 
France was able to recover practically all the ground in the 
Verdun sector she had lost during the previous months, in the 
capture of which Germany had literally “thrown away” five 
hundred thousand of her finest troops. The new military factor 
was likewise felt throughout the Russian Front—various hostile 
operations coming to a standstill for the benefit of Falkenhayn’s 
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Transylvanian campaign, in which he was to recover the laurels 
lost in the West. Italy was also relieved of the additional troops 
which would otherwise have been available to hold up General 
Cadorna, who was consequently able to score another brilliant 
success on the Carso in the development of his menace to Trieste. 
Nor is it fair to suggest that there has been any remissness on 
the part of Rumania’s greater Allies—save in one single respect, 
entirely incomprehensible to the plain man, namely, the exhibition 
of which they have allowed the German-Greek agent, King Constan- 
tine, to make of them. Russia is alone in a position to contribute 
direct military assistance, and if, owing to defective communica- 
tions or otherwise, there was any delay at the outset, there is 
nothing in the events of the past month to justify the view that 
Russia has done less than her utmost, while the effect of her 
action is visible in the Dobrudja and in the arrest of Falkenhayn’s 
dangerous descent upon Bukarest via the Eastern Passes, which 
if successful would have driven a wedge between Russians and 
Rumanians. 


Nor has General Sarrail—heavily handicapped by what can only 


be described as the asinine attitude of the Allies at Athens—been 
inactive, as, contrary to the predictions of the 
panicky and thanks in no small degree to the 
magnificent fighting of the Serbians, his polyglot army has made 
a real move and inflicted a resounding defeat on the Bulgarians 
and Germans, securing the considerable prize of Monastir. This 
event will make even so dense a person as the Bulgarian peasant 
ask himself what he has gained by following Germany, who 
evidently cares nothing for the vital interests of her lesser allies, 
no serious effort being made until it was too late to save Monastir, 
than which few places were more coveted by Bulgaria. The 
moral as well as the military effect of this episode, upon which 
General Sarrail is to be warmly congratulated, has also been 
valuable in Bukarest in dissipating the legend of the Boche agent 
that Rumania had been “deserted.” The Salonika army has 
throughout the autumn held up two-thirds of the Bulgarian 
army, depriving Mackensen of the troops essential for his original 
coup, and has now inflicted a reverse which should contribute to 
dislocate enemy strategy. 
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THE precise position in Rumania—of which we publish a large 
coloured map that will enable the reader to follow the campaign— 

is rendered all the more confused to the layman 
ne by an acute controversy between infuriate optimists 

and savage pessimists, of whom the former wilfully 
shut their eyes to every disagreeable development, while the 
latter can only be described as wallowing in woe. To read the 
first, one would imagine that the German General Staff is commit- 
ting suicide by opening another offensive and that every advance is 
but another nail in Germany’s coffin, so that should she reach 
Bukarest she will have lost the war. We have suffered severely from 
this aggravated type of Jackass ever since August 1914. He wants 
to win the war, which he has done his utmost to lose by resolutely 
insisting that “all is over bar the shouting.” His antithesis is 
almost as bad because he suffers from permanent blues and 
invariably throws up the game before it has been played. The 
one will never look ahead and make serious preparations because 
“it will always be all right on the night provided we trust Asquith, 
Grey, and Haldane,” while the other can never be got to do 
anything because “all is always lost” and the only thing worth 
doing is to say “I told you so.” Let us try, as always, and steer 
an even keel between these rival and paralysing practitioners. 
It is now self-evident that despite Germany’s immense losses in 
the West throughout 1916, which convinced many well-informed 
people that she could not undertake another formidable offensive, 
there was “ life in the old dog yet.” By skinning various armies 
and courting considerable risks Hindenburg was able to place 
large forces at the disposal of the Hohenzollerns, who invariably 
subordinate strategy to temper, and who at the moment would 
probably prefer to wipe out Rumania than Great Britain. How- 
ever, the mood will pass and the Mailed Fist will return to his 
first Hate. The double attack upon Rumania, via the Dobrudja 
under Mackensen, at the head of a small stiffening of Germans 
eked out with Bulgarians and Turks and the inevitable big guns, 
and via Transylvania under Falkenhayn, at the head of a much 
larger army, including a greater proportion of Boches—looked 
very ugly from the first and remains dangerous. Bukarest was 
clearly the objective of the German General Staff, which counted 
on rushing and overwhelming Rumania through the eastern 
passes and crossing the Danube opposite the capital. It was 
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the familiar German coup to “Sedan,” the central Rumanian 
armies, cutting them off from the West and seizing the capital 
and severing the Rumanians from the Russians, who would find 
their southern flank turned if all went well. It was a characteris- 
tically ambitious plan. Mackensen executed the first part of his 
programme when he drove our Allies back in the Dobrudja and 
took up a strong position north of the Cernavoda—Constanza 
Railway. But Falkenhayn’s movements were much slower. Mean- 
while substantial Russian reinforcements arrived in the Dobrudja, 
and Mackensen was unable both to hold them off and to cross 
the Danube. Russia also strengthened the northern Transyl- 
vanian frontier, forcing the Austrians back from the passes. The 
Germans were apparently constrained to modify their plans, the 
direct descent upon Bukarest being temporarily averted. The 
next move was for Falkenhayn, who was held up at the eastern 
and central passes, to transfer his offensive to the southern Transyl- 
vanian passes, where he has been much more successful, having 
pushed on into Wallachia, cutting off the Rumanians at Orsova 
and thrusting back the central armies eastwards. The latest 
news is that Falkenhayn has taken Crajova, our Allies’ head- 
quarters in Western Wallachia, while Mackensen, whose plans 
are subordinate to those of Falkenhayn, has crossed the Danube 
higher up than his earlier attempts, and though we are encouraged 
to regard the situation as much better than it looks it is decidedly 
disquieting. The Rumanians have fought valiantly against 
war-worn veterans under very experienced leaders—there has 
been nothing approaching a debacle anywhere, and, always 
provided they have the necessary munitions, as to which 
we naturally know nothing, some of our pundits anticipate 
another first-class German failure, though far be it from us 
to prophesy concerning a situation which varies from week to 
week. 


Ir is natural that our amateur strategists of Parliament and the 
Press who never gave a thought to war until its outbreak and 
, are mentally disqualified from understanding its 

: hie problem should imagine that you can “ throw” 
armies about like so many pancakes. They would 

allow Berlin to dictate British strategy by dispatching forces 
wherever there are practically no Boches. Already Mackensen 
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and #alkenhayn have, with perhaps eight German Divisions, 
diverted three times as many Allied Divisions from the only 
theatres where this war can be won. We trust that our General 
Staff may be able to keep their end up against harebrained 
politicians—not confined to one capital—who have already 
exercised disastrous influence on our strategy, being incapable 
of seeing this vast war steadily and seeing it whole. The Ancre 
and the Somme have become a sea of mud, rendering active 
campaigning on the face of it impossible, nevertheless Sir Douglas 
Haig has never relaxed his pressure and, as already noted, we were 
able to bring off a real coup in a district where we had been held up 
since July 1. Troops that can take these fortresses on the Ancre 
with much smaller losses than the number of prisoners captured 
can, in the old phrase, “ go anywhere and do anything,” which is 
the very reason for leaving them where they are. Let Germany 
expend herself at indecisive points. Our watchword should be: 
Concentrate, Concentrate, Concentrate. Our Allies can over- 
throw the Dual Monarchy, Turkey, Bulgaria without serious 
military assistance from us, which we could only afford by compro- 
mising the great task in front of us, on which not only our own 
future but that of every civilized Power in Europe depends. 
We have gone from strength to strength, and next year the 
French and British Armies should be able to overthrow the 
enemy in the West, unless, of course, there were some unforeseen 
catastrophe elsewhere. In any event our course and duty are 
clear. Russia will likewise be infinitely stronger in the spring, 
and as the prospect of victory recedes before Prussian eyes we 
may expect a progressive deterioration of Prussian moral, of 
which there is already some evidence on our Front. It was some- 
thing for a captured Prussian officer to blurt out the other day, 
“Well, you have won this time, but we shall win in ten years.” 
The Prussian authorities are terrified of the spread of the conscious- 
ness of defeat, hence their frantic efforts to preserve the illusion 
of constant victory. A beaten Boche is an abject spectacle with 
his piteous cry of “ Kamarade!” to those against whom only 
an hour before he had been singing the Hymn of Hate. 


WE do not feel tempted to dogmatize about any aspect of this 
bewildering war, because so far the most dogmatic have been 
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must wrong. But we are disposed to doubt whether the 
Boche rank and file would “ go all out to win” once the hope 
, of victory had died out. On the other hand, the 
= = necks of the Hohenzollerns and their camarilla are 
involved and there is nothing they would not do 

sooner than cry peccavi as the murderers of Europe. The German 
Government realizes the issues at stake. Does the British Govern- 
ment ? Have our Wait and Sees ever tried to understand the 
war or to win the war? In this connexion there is remarkable 
testimony brought back from Germany by the correspondent of 
The Times and Daily Mail, who is unquestionably one of the 
shrewdest and most reliable observers—Mr. D. Thomas Curtin, 
who in one of his remarkable letters records “a casual remark 
made by a really able German in the Wilhelmstrasse (the Berlin 
Foreign Office) on English policy in regard to Germany... . 
He said to me: ‘ When the war began we thought it would be 
a fight between the German army and the British Navy. That 
was the cause of the outbreak of anger against England on August 
4,1914. As time went on we found that. the English Government 
drew the teeth of its Navy and enabled us to get in through the 
then so-called blockade supplies of cotton, copper, lubricating 
oil, wool’ (here he named some twenty commodities) ‘in a suffi- 
ciency that will last us many long months yet.’”’ This candid 
German official added: “ How different would have been our 
position to-day if the British Navy had controlled the blockade 
as we had every reason to fear it would. We can and will hold 
out for a long time, thanks to their blunders.” The Triumvirate 
guilty of this treason still direct our policy and demand that we 
bow down before them—the Spectator pronounces any one who 
seeks to replace them as insane. Meanwhile Hindenburg appears 
to have been accorded a quasi-dictatorship in Germany for the 
purpose of telling unpalatable truths with a view to screwing up 
the German people to further tremendous effort. We hope, 
though we scarcely expect, that this change of tone will be noted 
in Downing Street, and that Ministers may pull themselves together 
to make the necessary reply and destroy Prussian militarism as in 
honour and in duty bound. Hitherto the trustful German had 
been periodically promised peace by the Kaiser, who publicly 
committed himself to various dates at which the millennium would 
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open. Incidentally these utterances served the German cause 
here by convincing our purblind politicians that as Germany 
would shortly collapse there was no need to offend the Conscien- 
tious Objector by introducing Compulsion. However, Hinden- 
burg will have none of this, and makes his Sovereign look pecu- 
liarly foolish while helping us by recently informing the Berlin 
correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, who inquired how long 
the war would last, “That depends on our enemies. Possibly 
1917 may bring decisive battles, but I don’t know and nobody 
knows. I only know that we will continue the war to a decision.” 


Ir must also be said that the German Government is leaving 
nothing to chance. On the contrary, in the very month at which 
some of our Ministers anticipated her collapse 
Germany is making furious and ferocious prepara- 
tions for future campaigns, proving, inter alia—not that any proof 
was required—that beyond all outrages yet perpetrated there 
are still unplumbed depths in the policy of Frightfulness, which 
has become an end in itself. As German submarines have little 
stomach for tackling armed ships they are reaping a rich harvest 
of defenceless tramps, especially those belonging to helpless 
small nations who dare not retaliate, and British hospital ships 
like the Britannic and Braemar Castle, which by their size offer 
an easy target for torpedoes and the opportunity of murdering a 
certain number of doctors, nurses, and wounded. There are 
various manly ways of dealing with German criminals, but they 
would require men to adopt them. His Majesty’s Invertebrates, 
beyond whining and protesting, which merely stimulates fresh 
ferocities, do nothing. A Boche Court at Athens has evidently 
been allowed to make Greece a centre of hostile operations—an 
infection likely to spread in other “ neutral” communities with 
an eye to the main chance. Our position in the Mediterranean is 
becoming serious. Then, as contrasting the relative determination 
of the Berlin Government, which sticks at nothing, with the 
London Government, which sticks at everything, we have Germany 
proclaiming a bogus Polish independence, in territories temporarily 
snatched from Russia, in order to eke out her waning man-power 
by enforcing Compulsory Service on the Poles. Messrs. Asquith 
and Co., on the other hand, are terrified of extending the Military 
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Service Act already in operation in this island to the adjoining 
island of Ireland! And yet those of us who express dissatisfaction 
with the Coalition and demand something more virile are consigned 
to Colney Hatch by the Spectator. Germany is conscripting all 
her resources, human and material, men, women, children, and 
goods, to say nothing of resources which do not belong to her, 
such as the people of Russian Poland and prisoners of war, 
Belgium and France, where hideous slave raids have already been 
instituted as a precursor of greater horrors to come without a 
murmur from Popes or Presidents—the custodians of Christianity, 
the upholders of International law. 


WE remain convinced that we can win the war if we will, but 
only if the entire British Empire exerts itself, as the German 
Bleating Government is compelling the German Empire to 

exert itself. For this purpose it is essential to 


have a lead and to organize, but unfortunately, though we have 
admirable leadership in the fighting Services—admirals and 
generals who command unbounded confidence and who have 
evinced great capacity—there is a lamentable lack of leadership 
in our public life and invincible repugnance among “ responsible 


statesmen ”’ to decide anything or to take any action, which 
seems to be physically repugnant to those who in the third year 
of the war still imagine that the world is governed by words. 
We have Viscount Grey bleating of some ultimate “ League to 
Enforce Peace,” as though any civilized Power would be able to 
“ enforce ” anything if Prussia bestrides Europe! Mr. Runciman 
again, who has been a chief obstructor of the Army and Navy, has 
begun to bleat about ‘“‘ Food control ”—but so far this reform 
is only in the bleating stage, and until Ministers themselves set 
an example of economy and efficiency what is the use of preaching 
those virtues to other sections of the community? Itis the dry- 
rot of Downing Street that is the one and only cause of appre- 
hension—that discourages our Allies, that enheartens our enemies, 
lowers the national moral and paralyses our arm. Sir William 
Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to whose 
unsparing efforts the military transformation of the past year 
is so largely due, has told the nation and the Government the 
truth in words that no one can misunderstand :“ I think we may 
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look forward to the future with complete confidence, subject to 
the condition that we do the right thing, and that we do it in 
time.” This obviously refers to the all-important question of 
man-power, over which the Cabinet are still boggling after a 
criminal waste of time. We can only regret that its decision is 
in the hands of a body of men so demonstrably unworthy of their 
sacred trust. We would warn the politicians that before the 
country consents to defeat through their incompetence it would 
insist upon the experiment of a military dictatorship with all 
its risks. The King cannot be unaware of this. Sir William 
Robertson on the same occasion (Bradfield College, November 25) 
truly gauged public opinion when he said: “I cannot help but 
think that the whole Empire—and | am referring to women as 
well as to men, the women who have worked so hard and given 
up so much—is fully ready to make any further sacrifice and 
meet any further demands that its leaders may tell us are neces- 
sary in order ultimately to achieve complete victory and to ensure 
that the supreme sacrifice which has been made by so many 
of the best part of our manhood shall not have been made in 
vain.” If the orators of the Government and their henchmen 


in the Press imagine that the people can be fooled by phrases 
and misled as to the real results of the war they will find themselves 
rudely mistaken, as the lamp-posts of Whitehall will testify. 


THERE has been the utmost reluctance in patriotic circles to 
attack or even to criticize the Admiralty, as it is universally 
? recognized that Mr. Balfour rendered conspicuous 
Assailants of 
the Admiralty °™Vice when he replaced Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill, 
whose latest writings on naval matters only confirm 
the previous verdict that, despite undoubted talents, this pushful 
personage is totally unfitted for power and responsibility owing 
to defective judgment and character. A love of limelight is no 
adequate substitute for statesmanship at a time when vital 
decisions must be taken from points of view other than “ my 
career.” Mr. Churchill and his little claque of journalistic syco- 
phants have proved good friends of the present Admiralty regime, 
because no man of sense dare run the risk of creating fresh open- 
ings for our amphibious strategist. Then, again, public opinion 
has had to be on guard against the mischief-making of another 
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coterie, who in their ignorance of everything concerning the 
British Navy imagine that it begins and ends with Lord Fisher. 
Lord Fisher is a very clever man—in some respects he is too 
clever—but he is seventy-five, and to speak plainly—no other 
speaking is of the smallest service—he is altogether too old to 
return to the Admiralty even had he no other disqualifications. 
He has barely been to sea this century, and his return to Whitehall 
would involve a vendetta against some of our very best officers. 
What the Admiralty requires is not obsolete vindictive men, but 
fresh men, especially men with sea experience acquired during 
the present war, which is rich in lessons. Mr. Balfour has fine 
qualities as an administrator when he is backed by a strong 
Board, because he allows them a free hand—though he is not 
sufficiently strong in defending the Navy against the insidious 
encroachments of the Foreign Office. The present Board requires 
reinforcement from the Grand Fleet. Nothing inspires more 
confidence in Sir John Jellicoe than the outcry afloat when even 
it is suggested that he be placed at the head of the Admiralty. 
It is essential that Sir John Jellicoe approve of any arrangement 
that may be made, and when we note the very distinguished naval 
names attached to the Appeal (on behalf of St. Margaret's, 
Twickenham) at the end of this number we realize that the duty 
of placing the right men in Whitehall is not difficult to discharge, 
and the country expects Mr. Balfour to do it. The Navy declares 
it cannot do without Sir John, but is not the First Sea Lord as 
important to the Fleet as the Commander-in-Chief ? 
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Ir is with the utmost diffidence that we refer to such technical 
matters as submarines and aeroplanes, both of which are entirely 
: beyond our ken, but it is impossible to shut one’s 
——— “aes eyes to certain facts. The supreme fact is that 

we are governed by debaters—as the reader must 
be weary of hearing—who do nothing to-day that can be put off 
until to-morrow and who feed themselves with one illusion after 
another. But even the Coalition Press, with its daily declaration 
that “all is for the best under the best of all possibles,” is at last 
compelled to treat the submarine seriously. According to the 
Germans they have destroyed by mine and submarine 146 merchant 
vessels of 306,500 tons belonging to the Allies during the past 
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month, besides 72 neutral vessels of 87,000 tons, i.e. a grand 
total for the month of 218 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
393,500. Mr. Runciman admits that during the war we have 
lost, all told, 2,250,000 tons of shipping, of which but little has 
been replaced by new tonnage. The ratio of losses has recently 
risen because the enemy have built a large number of new and 
powerful submarines, not to say super-submarines, which can 
operate successfully in distant waters and are virtually cruisers 
with a power of submergence. In other words, the war at sea 
has entered on a new phase which it would be unreasonable to 
expect seamen, however distinguished or scientific, to cope with 
who have not been to sea during the submarine and mining period, 
some of whom by stress of official life may have become slow 
at the uptake. If any one has anything better to suggest than 
the arming of merchantmen let him suggest it. The British 
Navy is chock-full of brains and resources. Why not call our 
youngest men into council, such as captains of destroyers and 
submarine lieutenants? It is no time for red tape or to stand 
on ceremony. Some genius may have invented some method 
of dealing as effectually with the later submarines as the earlier 
ones were dealt with, if he could only get a hearing. Then there 
is the vital problem of the air, on which the Admiralty has not 
distinguished itself. If we had a Prime Minister he would regard 
the shutting up of this miserable squabble between the Naval 
Air Service and the Royal Flying Corps—which our vaunted Air 
Board seems powerless to cope with—as among his immediate 
and most imperative duties. The notion that we have once and 
for all secured the supremacy of the air at the Front is all moon- 
shine. The Boches were temporarily knocked out by our splendid 
young men on the Somme, but recently they have made a deter- 
mined attempt to retrieve the situation by concentrating all 
their crack flyers from elsewhere and building many new and im- 
proved machines. Nor can we hope to retain ascendancy if 
we allow the all-important work of the Flying Corps to be hampered 
by this insane and childish competition between Departments. 
People at home cannot realize what “ observation” means to 
the artillery, or what the artillery means to the Army in modern 
warfare. Some enthusiasts advocate an Air Minister. Do they 
mean another Party politician—a nominee of one or other caucus ? 
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We should have thought that the soundest policy was to ascertain 
the aerial needs of Sir John Jellicoe and the Grand Fleet, and 
to hand over everything else to the Royal Flying Corps. This 
might put some noses out of joint, which were better than losing 
“ observation ” on the Ancre and the Somme and jeopardizing 
next year’s campaign. 


Ir there be still persons on either side of the Atlantic disposed to 
be bamboozled by Boche agents and self-appointed Boche advo- 
: , . cates into imagining that there is a serious Peace 
- vorbeicigaameas Party in Berlin prepared to entertain what dis- 
passionate neutrals might regard as “ reasonable 

terms,” we would commend them to a remarkable article 
reproduced by the Daily News and Leader (November 9) from the 
New York World. This should effectually knock a lot of nonsense 
on the head and silence the efforts of quondam Potsdam organs 
to represent the Imperial Chancellor as a species of German 
Haldane, who is suspect in his own country on account of 
his tenderness towards the Allies in general and Great Britain 
in particular. Of the many foolish legends circulated during the 
war this is surely not the least foolish. Under the German 
constitution the Imperial Chancellor is little more than the 
Kaiser’s Private Secretary. He is in no sense a Prime Minister. 
He is accountable to no one but his sovereign for his actions, and 
his views are not appreciably more important than those of 
Lord Stamfordham, save in so far as he is the mouthpiece 
of his master. He has no independent volition, as all his 
predecessors discovered, from Prince Bismarck to Prince Biilow, 
when they tried to go “on their own,” only to be dismissed. 
Unfortunately many of our able editors have not yet grasped 
the elementary fact that the parliamentary paraphernalia 
of Germany, unlike our parliamentary paraphernalia, is a 
mere pantomime, largely maintained for the beguilement 
of unsophisticated foreigners. The Reichstag is of little more 
importance than the Putney Parliament, and looms very small 
in the public life of Germany. The passing of a vote of 
censure in the Reichstag on any German Government would 
have little more effect than a similar manifestation at Putney. 
Its only result would be, not to bring down the Cabinet, but to 
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cause its own dissolution. Everything in peace as in war centres 
round the Kaiser, who is the State, and knows it, though the 
moral weakness of the present Hohenzollern leads him to disclaim 
responsibility when anything goes wrong, in which he is not 
peculiar among autocratic monarchs. Thus the great Verdun 
fiasco was saddled upon Falkenhayn, while the Crown Prince 
received the Oak Leaves Pour le Mérite, just as his original failure 
to take Paris was fastened upon von Moltke, who is alleged to 
have subsequently gone out of his mind. 


SHOULD anything further go wrong in Germany Hindenburg will 
be made to bear the burden, for which express purpose he has 
been appointed Chief of the Staff. That is 
Wilhelm’s way, but he is and remains the source 
and centre of all political and military power. He 
is responsible for such successes as Germany has secured and for 
all her failures, in which his arrogant unbalanced judgment has 
been a material factor. The notion that the Kaiser was overborne 
by “a War Party” led by the Crown Prince when he took the 
fatal plunge on July 31, 1914, is as grotesque as the more recent 
suggestion that Germany is divided into two hostile camps 
struggling for the control of the Government, namely, “the 
annexationists ” and apostles of Frightfulness, headed by Tirpitz, 
Zeppelin, Ballin, etc., and “the anti-annexationists and more 
moderate section, headed by Bethmann-Hollweg reinforced by 
Hindenburg. All Germans who count—we need not reckon with 
any others—are in favour of all forms of: frightfulness and are 
convinced grabbers of everything they can get, east, west, north, 
and south, from Copenhagen to Trieste, from Glasgow to Con- 
stantinople. Had they been able to reach the Loire as they 
fondly hoped, not a voice would have been raised in Germany 
against the annexation of the vitals of France ; should Hindenburg 
carry out his much-postponed promise to take London and smash 
Perfidious Albion no portion of the British Empire would be 
found outside the Pan-German Programme. At this moment the 
enemy has his cruel fangs firmly fastened in the quivering flesh of 
Belgium and will only relax his grip when compelled to do so. The 
German Emperor might at any moment proclaim the annexation of 
Denmark, of Holland and her oversea possessions, and of German 
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Switzerland, just as he is virtually annexing Poland and regards 
Austria as his own. He is making a bold bid to seize Rumania, 
and would incorporate as much of Russia within his dominions 
as he could lay hands on without any risk of “ opposition” from 
this imaginary “ anti-annexationist Party.” In fairness to the 
German Imperial Chancellor it must be admitted that he has 
said and done nothing to give any colour to the amiable weakness 
with which he is credited by the friends of the enemy in the 
British Parliament or in the “ neutral” Press. That he resents 
the accusation of “moderation” is clear from the permission 
officially accorded to the correspondent of the New York World 
to set forth views of which the Daily News rightly emphasizes 
the importance by reminding us that the writer (Mr. Swope) had 
just returned from a two months’ stay in Germany and that his 
contribution “must attract serious and widespread attention, 
including as it does a summary of the situation submitted to and 
passed by the German Foreign Office.” 


THIS is somewhat awkward for Count Bernstorff, German Ambas- 
sador in Washington, who unofficially encourages the dissemination 
of “terms of Peace” entirely incompatible with 
the policy of the German Foreign Office, which we 
would specially commend to the Manchester Guar- 
dian, which persistently elects to treat Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg as a statesman “with a European standpoint,’ with 
whom it might be possible for the Allies to do business. This 
article is also useful because it deprives professional optimists of 
any pretext for the suggestion that not only is Germany beaten 
but that she knows it, and that consequently we may safely 
relax our efforts, which has been the burden of the song of the 
same school throughout the war, who bear no small responsibility 
for the fact of which Mr. Lloyd George has pathetically com- 
plained, namely, that the Allies have been habitually “ too late ” 
in their preparations. Mr. Swope tells us that although the desire 
for peace is strong in Germany, “ from top to bottom there is no 
belief that it is near. German hopes and expectations of the 
end are indefinite as to time—the most optimistic can see no 
real prospects within another two years, and from that period 


the conjectures run up to ten years.” In their economic and 
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military arrangements the Kaiser’s subjects are preparing, in 
their own words, to “stick it out.” He discloses the significant 
fact that within the last eighteen months no less than “ eleven 
separate interrogatories have been submitted to the German 
Government as to Belgium,” namely, from the United States, 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, Norway, and 
other neutrals, who have sought a formal assurance that Belgian 
independence would be restored at the end of the war, “and not 
once has this assurance been given, nor has the Kaiser's Government 
in ts most affable moments permitted even inferentially the rdea to 
gain ground that it regarded Belgvum’s re-establishment according to 
the status quo ante as an essential.” It should surely be impossible 
in the face of this for our Snowdens, Ramsay Macdonalds, Outh- 
waites and other unconscious agents of the enemy to continue 
pretending that Germany can be trusted as regards Belgium ? 
The writer, whose good faith is not questioned anywhere, dots 
the i’s and crosses the t’s by pointing out that “In some notes I 
prepared for submission to the Chancellor regarding the objectives 
of the war, the suggestion that Belgium would be re-erected 
within her old lines was carefully blue-pencilled by an official 
acting for the Chancellor. The explanation was made that 
Belgium was, as Kaiser Wilhelm I said in a letter to his Empress, 
a point of weakness in the Empire’s rear and flank. Therefore 
Germany must be safeguarded against this danger.” Indeed it 
was not obscurely hinted that for her own good Belgium should 
seek security within the German Empire, while “even the anti- 
annexationists agree that certain changes in boundaries must be 
made or certain places taken as hostage before Germany can 
feel secure.” 


Tus confirms what we have steadily insisted upon, namely, that 
“ annexationists”’ and “ anti-annexationists” are one and the 
iain same. Towards one irreducible minimum of the 
Lo a Allies formally proclaimed by M. Briand with 

rraine 
the approval of the others, namely, the restoration 
of Alsace and Lorraine to France, the correspondent of the New 
York World declares : 

Against this Germany to a man—and woman—stands opposed with all her soul. 
“ Never,” say the Germans to this proposition, ‘‘ while we have life left as a nation. 


If peace can come to us on no other terms, then peace will never come so long as one 
German is left alive.” And the vehemence of their assertion leaves no doubt as to their 
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sincerity. They rage at the idea. ‘‘ We shall never surrender the Reichsland,” the 
Germans say in substance. “If the Allies want the provinces, let them take them— 
then they can talk of keeping them, but now with all of Belgium and a large share of 
France in our hands, it is laughable to talk of such a thing.” 


Thus Mr. Swope found his peace inquiries met from the outset 
by “seemingly insurmountable obstacles,’ as to the removal of 
which he could not get any German, high or low, to discuss : 


It is one that they do not let themselves think about for fear the outlook may take on 
an even darker hue than it now wears. For they do not delude themselves in Germany ; 
they do not underestimate the danger of their position ; they know how terrific is the 
battle being waged against them, and they know, too, that if it be carried to the end they 
must lose. They realize this, but they hope that this ultimate [sic] may be averted; 
how this can be they are not sure, for slowly they are realizing that the Allies have 
no thought of quitting. 


In discussing their affairs with an American it is not surprising 
that Germans should be found—adept as they are at exploiting 
foreign foibles—who point to “the liberalization 
+ A of the German Empire” as one possible path of 

peace. Americans are naturally taken in by this 
sort of talk, as we used to be. Then in order to make their 
flesh creep the wily German sketches a future in which Germany 
is allied with Russia and Japan. Russia, we are told, “is the 
German hope,” though since this article was written there has 
been another turn of the wheel, as it is evident from the recent 
Polish development that the German Government realizes that 
there is no serious prospect of detaching Russia from her present 
Allies. However, the passing American is informed that Germany 
foresees a future in which they will be “ allies with Russia against 
the world,” a combination which, ex hypothesi, Japan would be 
only too delighted to join. As though Germany could whistle 
anybody to heel as she pleased! The Japanese will be interested 
to learn that “‘ for months now the political censors have permitted 
no unkind word to be said about Japan. On the contrary, such 
references as have been made have always brought out the fact 
that Japan is now assuming a negative position in the war. It is 
an accepted belief in Germany, so I found, that Japan and Russia 
have reconciled their differences, and that their futures are bound 
together, and to this future there are many Germans who believe 
their country will be a contributory factor.” Upon this, as upon 
other matters, Germany is likely to have a painful surprise. 
Russo-Japanese relations were never so close and cordial as they 
are to-day. It is a combination that bodes no good to Germany. 
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Indeed, no international demonstration is more menacing to the 
Mailed Fist. 


In another passage we learn from the correspondent of the 
New York World that though ostensibly Germany is not 
seeking territory through conquest—indeed, we are now told 
e : that nothing was ever further from their thoughts 
eae. than to carry the sword in one hand and Kultur 

in the other—and though she has no desire to 
increase her territories, “it is possible that peace may necessitate 
changes of present boundaries of contiguous countries, where such 
changes are in the nature of a safeguard to Germany’s security, 
which in turn means a strengthening of the prospects of general 
and lasting peace.” Germany would be quite content to live 
peacefully, developing her own institutions “ and asking only that 
no artificial barriers originating in fear or jealousy be placed 
around her. The right to live carries with it a corollary in the 
right to grow, and both these rights are now being fought for by 
us against those who would deny them to us.” That indeed is 
the whole Pan-German creed, which has lost nothing of its essentials 
in two years’ war and is now formally adopted by Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. Germany arrogates to herself the right to 
appropriate any territories she covets. Her bitterest enemy has 
never accused her of more than this, and the fact that such views 
should be issued under the imprimatur of the German Foreign 
Office will, one may hope, put an end to the rubbish which has 
been talked here by a small but noisy section whom the country 
has been prepared so far to regard as cranks and mental perverts, 
though in the face of Germany’s semi-official attitude toward 
Belgium it will be impossible to continue regarding wilful mis- 
representations as honest, especially in the face of these hideous 
slave raids, of which Miss Hobhouse’s visit and verdict was a 
natural precursor. 


SoME surprise was caused in the Mother Country when it was 
first realized that the popular verdict of Australia was likely to 
: be adverse to Compulsion, though the announce- 
aati ment of the figures produced no shock, as by that 
. time it was generally known that for a variety of 
reasons the Commonwealth would reject the advice of her 
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courageous Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, who has no reason to 
regret the great fight he has fought at the crisis of the war. We 
are bidden not to interpret this set-back as indicating any weaken- 
ing in the enthusiasm and determination of Australia in the 
common cause, nor do we, nor should we under any circumstances 
have the right to challenge a decision well within the competence 
of the Australian people. Many factors contributed to what we 
cannot but regard as an untoward event, including, it is 
alleged, the hostility of the Australian forces already in Europe. 
We are only concerned as to the maintenance of these splendid 
Australian Divisions, of which all soldiers speak in the highest 
terms, as the problem of keeping them up to full strength 
throughout next year, without which they would rapidly peter 
out with the Irish regiments, is likely to tax the resources 
of any Voluntary system. However, that is not our business, 
and we may be sure that having put their hands to the plough 
the Australians will be the very last to look back, though it is 
not to be denied that the defeat of Compulsion has encouraged 
the enemy to believe that Germans will stick it out better than 
Britons. It is a corresponding blow to our Allies, particularly 
the French, who have borne the heat and burden of the day, 
which is enhanced because it is a defeat for an Imperial statesman, 
of whom the Germans in Germany, the Germans in England and 
elsewhere in the Empire, are more terrified than of any other 
living politician. Indeed we should not be surprised to learn 
that a considerable amount of hyphenated cash had gone to 
Australia in the hopes of destroying the one man who most 
effectually bars the way to “ business as usual with the Boche.” 
Happily Mr. Hughes remains in power, though he has been com- 
pelled by the desertions of chicken-hearted colleagues to recon- 
struct his Cabinet. He is the last man to allow himself to be 
depressed by this momentary rebuff or to abate his vigour in 
prosecuting the national cause. On the contrary. We only wish 
there were one Hughes in the Coalition Government. If the 
Commonwealth can at any time spare their Premier we should 
be delighted to have him, and in any event we look forward 
to his assistance when the moment comes for Downing Street to 
begin giving away the British Empire “with a pound of tea” 
to the Boche. 
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WE reiterate the hope that, despite the absorbing, harassing, 
local preoccupations incidental to “ carrying on the Government,” 

.., the various statesmen and other leaders of public 
a opinion throughout the Empire will never lose 
sight of the vital problems of peace which require 
as careful consideration and preparation as the problems of 
war. Otherwise Imperial interests will be overlooked, and any 
Dominion Premier might wake up to learn that something vital to 
his community had been sacrificed. Every colony should make 
up its mind without further delay upon the irreducible minimum 
of its demands and urge these in season and out of season upon 
the Home Government, so that at any rate they can’t plead 
nescience. The Ottawa Government must have views upon 
the reparation due to Canada for the sufferings and sacrifices 
wantonly forced upon her by the German Emperor. Unless we 
much mistake Canadian temper her people insist that peace shall 
be accompanied by the punishment of the All-Highest criminals 
responsible for the fiendish outrages inflicted upon Canadian 
soldiers. Again, only Canada can be the judge of her own 
strategic security. We are equally entitled to Australian 
assistance and guidance upon two matters which their statesmen 
understand—namely, our future Imperial policy, especially our 
trade policy towards the enemy, and, secondly, the measures 
necessary to safeguard the Pacific. Serious as were potentially 
hostile coaling-stations before the war they are ten times more 
dangerous to-day, thanks to the submarine and the Zeppelin, 
and we cannot conceive that upon any pretext Australia 
would consent to any vestige of German sea-power sur- 
viving in her part of the world. In this policy she would 
necessarily be supported by New Zealand. Again, General Botha 
and General Smuts, representing as they do an efficient and 
victorious Government, will have a good deal to say upon the 
future of Africa. The policy of paying blackmail to Germany in 
the shape of titbits of the sub-continent, such as might commend 
itself to Downing Street, would not be popular either with Boer 
or Briton in Johannesburg, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Durban, or 
Cape Town, and by right of conquest the Union Government is 
entitled to decide the destiny of German South-West Africa and 
German East Africa, captives of their bow and spear. We 
rejoice to hear that neither General Botha nor General Smuts 
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are likely to fall in with the idiosyncrasies of those who might 
be disposed upon any pretext to restore any portion of these 
delectable territories to the Mailed Fist. 


Nor for the first time New York misled Europe upon American 
affairs when it encouraged us to imagine that the Republican 
President candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Hughes, had 
Wilson triumphed over the Democratic nominee, President 
Re-elected? | Wilson, who was alleged to have been “ snowed 
under” in the voting on November 8. So he had been in New 
York but not elsewhere, and as New York is accustomed to 
regard itself as the United States—whereas it is only an island 
off the coast—it was prematurely assumed by the correspondents 
who cluster in that city that the same phenomenon had been 
general. Newspapers wrote accordingly—especially in Berlin, 
where the downfall of President Wilson was for some mysterious 
reason hailed as a great German victory effected by German 
votes. As later returns came in, however, the election was seen 
to be the tightest of tight fits, and though so far there are no 
official results, it is now generally believed that President Wilson 
will retain the White House by a very narrow margin of the 
Electoral College based on a popular majority approaching half 
a million. Little interest was taken in London in the struggle 
over which the United States temporarily went mad, because, 
despite the aid of powerful journalistic magnifying glasses, 
Englishmen found themselves totally unable to distinguish 
between the rival standard-bearers. We confess to remaining 
completely bewildered as to the issues. Some fervid pro-Ally 
Americans of our acquaintance regarded the return of Mr. Hughes 
as vital to the Allied cause, while others of similar sympathies 
were equally enthusiastic for Mr. Wilson, whose victory was in 
their eyes equivalent to a German defeat. Where the doctors 
disagree so acutely, far be it from us to decide. 


WE must discard all perilous illusions about the United States 
and try and see things as they really are across the Atlantic. 
wy Lord Bryce’s America has gone the way of Lord 
Washi ' Haldane’s Germany. The Spectator’s conception 

of a devoted daughter nation in whose veins ran 
blood that was thicker than water, who would spring to arms 
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whenever any hostile look menaced the Motherland, is now 
universally seen to be a myth that never had any reality. We 
should be glad to learn that it had been formally abandoned by 
our esteemed contemporary, whose patronage of successive 
American Presidents has aroused more exasperation across the 
water than the attitude of any other British journal. The 
Democratic Party being again installed in power, Mr. Bryan 
and other pseudo-Pacifists may be expected to exert themselves, 
as Germany’s fortunes decline, to induce President Wilson to 
tender his unsolicited services in the hope of at least promoting 
a quarrel with us. The President’s re-election renders him, 
we are continually reminded from New York—which is by no 
means the surest guide to American affairs—more independent of 
public opinion, but we should never forget that among his friends 
President Wilson makes no concealment of his aspirations to play 
Providence to distracted Europe. Mr. Lloyd George will have to 
keep his weather eye westwards, as undoubtedly from Washington 
interference is liable to come when it is least wanted. We venture 
to hope that Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes, General Botha, and 
Mr. Massey will bear America in mind, as repeated and emphatic 
pronouncements from the Dominions that the British Empire 
seeks no assistance from the White House and would accept none 
at any stage of the Great War would assist the President, who 
has some appreciation of the power of public opinion, to realize 
that the British Government could not accept anything so 
obviously distasteful to the Dominions as American, Papal, or 
other neutral mediation. We are aware that many of our 
readers will regard us as tilting at a windmill in denouncing 
anything so wildly extravagant, of which there is no serious risk, 
but we have every reason to believe that there is considerable 
danger of this development. President Wilson is itching to 
interfere, and is egged on by the Vatican, the Anglophobes, and 
the German Jews of two hemispheres, the Schiffs and Speyers 
taking the lead in New York, and their kind discreetly sup- 
porting them at a distance. 
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THIs war is the nations’ war. Its fruits should be gathered by 
the peoples of the Allied States themselves, after full discussion 
beforehand, and not, in secret conclave, according to ancient 
precedent. Such is the idea that seems to have germinated simul- 
taneously in France and Great Britain. It cannot be dismissed 
by appeals to constitutional usage, for the Congress of Vienna is as 
much out of date as the ideas of Prince Metternich himself. 

These discussions, held in France between men of eminence in 
military, commercial, and financial spheres, who are trying to 
disentangle the difficult problem facing Europe after the war, 
show that according to French military and economic ideas, just 
as the tactical conduct of the war differs from all its predecessors, 
to the embarrassment of critics, so past precedents offer no guide 
to the procedure that should be adopted when the conclusion of 
the war arrives. It can only be said that, in France and Great 
Britain, a sentiment is growing adverse to the notion of a congress, 
to which either Germany or the neutrals shall be admitted, until the 
first fruits of victory have been reaped by the Allies. 

If this sentiment hardens into resolve, some considerable 
public discussion of the primal terms that the victorious people 
expect to obtain becomes necessary. Otherwise that agreement 
between the Allies, so essential for a safe approach to either an 
armistice or to a settled peace, would be postponed till the moment 
comes. Postponement, in such a case, of discussion that alone 
can produce agreement invites misunderstanding, and is calcu- 
lated to stimulate the tenacity of our enemies. 

The broad principles upon which peace shall be based have 
been explained by M. Briand and Mr. Asquith. They are con- 
tained in the phrase, Reparation and Preparation. Reparation 


* This paper was written for the Comité Francais of the Garton Foundation 
in Paris. 
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for the injury done to the States, great and small, that were 
forced into this war. Preparation, by means of territorial 
regroupment, of financial security and international sanction, 
against the possibility of a recurrence, for some generations, of a 
war forced upon Europe by the megalomania of one people. 


It is characteristic of the clarity of French reasoning, and the 
inherent idealism of the French nature, that the recovery of Alsace 
and Lorraine, though passionately desired by the nation, is merged in 
the wider issues raised by M. Briand and Mr. Asquith. Here in 
France, men and women when they talk of a peace that is not a 
lame, but a sound and a healthy one, give prominence to the idea of 
“reparation,” an idea that both these statesmen placed in the fore- 
front of their speeches. This includes not only reparation for damage 
inflicted in every invaded land, but the repayment of all expenses 
incurred by the Allies on account of the war. Stress is laid upon 
the importance of repayment in kind, as far as possible, in order 
to obviate delay and insure against premature competition by 
Germany in the markets of the world. Immediately on the 
cessation of hostilities, say the French, all plant and furniture and 
works of art, destroyed or stolen, should be replaced by plant 
and furniture sent from the towns, villages, and art galleries of 
Germany. Where, as in Northern France, mineral production is 
for the time suspended, an equivalent amount of minerals should 
be handed over from German mines. So far as the capacity of 
German shipping, now laid up in home or neutral ports, allows, 
every ton of freight destroyed should be made good. In short, 
the first object is to secure that the Allied nations shall begin to 
re-establish their means of production and export from the day 
that an armistice is declared. If not, the German plans, long 
laid, are bound to fructify, and German goods, accumulated in 
large stocks for the purpose, will be dumped down on the markets 
of the world, while the gold, so badly needed, will flow straightway 
into German coffers. Damage that cannot be made good in kind 
will have to be paid for in cash, and the amount added to the 
cost of the war, for French sentiment and French logic demand 
that the debts of the Allies and the cost of the war shall be 
liquidated at the expense of those nations who forced it upon 
Europe. 
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I am not qualified to discuss, and hardly to explain, the views 
held by competent financial authorities as to the methods of 
dealing with the vast expenses of the war and their relation to 
any indemnity that may be procurable from Germany. Two 
principles, however, are insisted upon by French financial 
authorities whenever the subject is mentioned. First, complete 
accord between the Allies; secondly, a unification of all claims 
and liabilities. 

Among the men who examine and discuss these subjects there 
are some who think primarily of depriving Germany hereafter of 
all power of offence. Others give precedence to the necessity of 
preventing universal bankruptcy. All, however, agree that the 
Allies are bound from self-interest to act together and to share 
their burdens and cover their separate claims, after a common 
understanding has been arrived at. They argue that all losses 
and expense caused by the war in the Allied countries, plus the 
sums demanded from the Central Powers in reparation, should 
form one grand unified total, which should take the form of a 
single loan or stock. Any attempt, they assert, to act otherwise, 
would inevitably bring about in the majority of the Allied coun- 
tries a financial crisis, the effects of which cannot be estimated. 
Financiers will understand what is meant. I merely accept 
the opinions ex cathedra of the distinguished Frenchmen who 
have argued these questions when I have been present. 

Even if the sum total of the cost of the war and the damages 
caused by the enemy amount to a figure that renders payment 
by Germany impossible during many years, Europe will find 
compensation in the inability of Germany to recover strength for 
revenge or aggression. A Caisse de la Dette, composed of 
representatives of the Allied Powers, would receive every penny 
of the annuities chargeable to Germany, and its functions would 
be to divide the sums received in proportion to the various claims 
of the Allied nations, and to credit each Ally with such amounts 
as were due but not forthcoming. 

These annuities would, it is maintained, form part of a security 
upon which each allied country could raise, pro rata, a loan, that 
would also receive the collective, separate, and proportional 
guarantee of all. It is assumed, with I know not what degree 
of truth, that the value of such a security, based on (1) the German 
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annuities, (2) the signature of an allied country, (3) the common 
and proportional guarantee of the Allies, would be of such a high 
character, so gilt-edged, that it would be sought after and readily 
exchanged for other securities with less substantial backing, 
provided that the rate of interest was not below 6 per cent. 
More readily would this paper be sought after if the State banks 
were authorized to lend up to 90 or 95 per cent. of the nominal 
value of the security in question. Such a loan would also 
facilitate, say its advocates, paying off creditors, neutrals and 
allies, where territories have changed hands. 

If I do not fill in the picture with details showing the amount 
of capital debt with which Germany is likely to find herself 
burdened, in the event of her final defeat, or the estimated amount 
annually required, in order to cover interests and the amortization 
of the debt over a period of a hundred years, it is because I set 
out to state a problem in terms and not to solve it. It is un- 
necessary to do more than refer to the methods, hackneyed 
in the Near East, of obtaining international control over finance 
and guarantees for the payment of moneys due. 

If Germany failed to fulfil her financial obligations during the 
earlier years of slow recovery from the disaster of war, she would 
remain the longer in bondage, for the annuities due and not paid 
would be added to her total of indebtedness, and thus postpone 
the day of her final liberty. To find guarantees and security that 
would satisfy her creditors might be difficult. It is by no means 
an impossible task. It depends wholly upon the unity of objective 
and the cordial co-operation of the Allied peoples. 

Germany would not be ruined. The European nations, 

looking to their own interest, would not wish to ruin 120 millions 
of consumers of the products of the world. But the German 
people would have to work in order to live and pay their debts, 
and work hard and long. Many years would pass before Germany 
would be able to re-establish a financial and military position 
that would enable her to threaten once more European peace. 


II 
It is obvious that guarantees will have to be taken and security 
found, if after victory is assured the Allies endeavour to place 
upon Germany the burden of Reparation. These guarantees, that 
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must be Territorial and Military, will, if sensibly devised, serve 
a double purpose. They will provide security for the debt in- 
curred by the Central Powers, but they will also form an integral 
part of that preparation for future action by the Allies should 
Germany become restive or stubborn. 

When objection is taken to the idea of a congress for the 
discussion of terms of peace, and when, as will be the case, the 
Chanceries of Europe contend that peace cannot be settled by 
any other method of procedure, it may become necessary to 
separate clearly the only conditions upon which an “ armistice ” 
will be granted from such peace terms as may require a wider 
sanction than those of the combatants themselves. Into the 
conditions of an “ armistice ” should be gathered the requirements 
of the Allies that will make the resumption of hostilities impossible 
and provide guarantees for the fulfilment of any wider peace 
terms that might be arranged. 

When it comes to discussing the terms of peace, there arises 
considerable diversity of opinion. Rearrangement of the map of 
Europe, the constitution of new States, even the re-establishment 
of the Hanseatic League, are questions that interest some people 
to the exclusion of all others. Leagues of Peace that will include 
the United States and other neutrals form another group of 
questions that cannot be put aside. 

But these matters, it seems to be conceded, cannot be settled by 
preliminary discussion among the Allies. It is for this reason that 
there is an inclination in France to divide into two distinct portions 
terms of peace which should be imposed upon the Central Powers. 

It is felt that no time can be lost after the cessation of hostilities, 
as there is sure to follow, on the part of Germany, an attempt to 
substitute for the war about to cease a commercial war of intense 
fury. In order to secure the Allies against this danger it is urged 
that certain terms to be agreed upon beforehand should be offered 
at the point of the sword, before any “ armistice’ is granted. It 
is maintained that these terms should be agreed to by the Allies 
beforehand as the sole basis upon which the military commanders 
of the armies in the field should agree to a cessation of hostilities. 
They are shortly as follows : 

The occupation of Heligoland and of all the principal enemy 


ports. 
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The closure of all enemy military and naval arsenals. 

The cession of the Austro-German Fleets to the Allies. 

An embargo upon all ships of the mercantile marine owned 
by the Central Powers. 

An embargo upon the export of all enemy’s goods. 

The immediate repatriation of all Allted prisoners of war. 

The retention by the Allies of 300,000 German prisoners for 
the purpose of repairing the damage done in Northern France 
and Belgium. 

The immediate reimbursement of the price of minerals stolen 
by the Central Powers during the course of the war: the repair 
of damaged mines in France and Belgium, and a supply from 
German mines of minerals that cannot for the moment be obtained 
from French and Belgian sources, based upon pre-war figures. 

The cession to the Allies of all stocks of material accumulated 
in America and elsewhere by Germany in view of the immediate 
resumption of commerce after the war. 

Cession to the Allies of the Austro-German mercantile marine, 
ton for ton, for the ships torpedoed or destroyed by the Central 
Powers. 


It is not suggested that this category is complete. Some 
conditions that are vital may have been omitted. Territorial 
changes, for instance, the main character of which are well known, 
have not been included, for they are consequential and not 
essential, according to the principles laid down by M. Briand and 
Mr. Asquith. 

The ultimate resettlement of a Europe that has been torn into 
fragments may require time and patience, but, when hostilities 
are about to cease, certain precautionary measures will have to 
be taken by commanders in the field which in themselves are in 
the nature of a Preliminary Peace. The term “armistice,” 
applicable to lesser conflicts, is hardly suitable when nations in 
arms have arrived at a point when they desire or are forced to 
lay them down. 

The term “ armistice” presupposes the temporary cessation 
of hostilities. There is always an underlying suggestion of their 
resumption. In a war of this character there can be no temporary 
laying down of arms. When the discussion of terms of peace 
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begins, minimum terms will have to be accepted by the vanquished 
at the sword’s point. It is for this reason that discussion before- 
hand by the peoples concerned and between the Allies themselves 
is necessary in order to create an atmosphere in which our objec- 
tives shall become clear. Otherwise we shall fail to attain them 
and the sacrifices we are making will be thrown away. 

ESHER 


H.M. OBSOLETES 


WE sometimes wonder why our politicians do not take a stronger 
lead in affairs; why they lag behind public opinion, and require 
to be urged into line. The reason is obvious. Their “ tickets ” 
have expired. They cannot travel with the times. These men 
are out of date. 

A politician has but an ephemeral existence, measured by the 
period during which he influences thought. His reputation 
lingers long after his contrtbution to ideas, absorbed into the 
common stock, has lost identity. The public allows him to 
retain the authority he has gained, although his title to it, of 
service, may have lapsed. And since the bulk of public opinion 
derives, not from the exercise of discrimination, but from sugges- 
tion on the part of authority, he continues to command opinion 
when he has ceased to influence thought. He now becomes an 
obstacle to the political development of his fellow-men. Indeed 
the hardest task new thought has to encounter is its battle with 
these Dug-Outs or Old Guard, as they love to call themselves, 
entrenched in Office, and only concerned there to perpetuate the 
old crinoline creeds and poke-honnet theories which brought 
them into notice. 

Nor is it solely the old in years who thus become a bar to 
progress. Young men may be launched in life already antiquated 
in mind. Such will prove to be the case when political opinions 
are too early and too dogmatically imposed upon them. Lads, 
prematurely imbued with the current beliefs of a given school of 
politics, are merely being trained to look back, a little later on in 
life, instead of forward ; trained to adopt a Party and cultivate 
a prejudice before reason has had time to assert itself. It is 
wrong to tie them to the past by deciding what they are to think, 
unless, at the same time, they are taught how to think. It is 
wrong to dictate what they are to look for before they have 
learnt to observe and reason for themselves. Their judgments 
may be permanently warped ; and young though they remain in 
years, implanted egotism will already have rendered them too old 
in mind to sympathize with the movement of their world and the 
spirit of their times. Henceforth their impulse will be to look 
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back. They will be unable to <r agen what is actually taking 
place before them ; still less to look ahead and forecast coming 


- events. Only prolonged travel and partial loss of memory could 


reawaken in them the faculty of observation they so freely exer- 
cised in childhood, and rescue them from the living death they 
lead. For the man who does not observe does not really live. It 
were better to be ruled by an uneducated although observant 


man, than by one egotistical and unobservant, however learned. 


To the politician much reading and education are not of altogether 
unqualified advantage, unless accompanied by knowledge of the 
world. There is wisdom in looks as well as in books. Without 
the former, the latter may be of but little practical value. In 
any case, the future belongs to the young. They should be left 
to approach its problems with impartial mmds. Too many young 
men appear among the unreasoning advocates of old-fashioned, 
bookish theories, and have to waste, in unlearning, the life they 
should have spent in learning. 

No profession requires so ruthlessly to scrap its old beliefs, 
together with the exponents of them, as does the profession of 
politics. It touches and includes every one. Whatever else we 
may be, we are all, in a measure, politicians. No one professing 
democratic principles can deny this. Thug Parliamentarians, of 
the type who have made the Commons the tied House it is, may 
be rare ; shrewd business men, capable of rightly estimating the 
country’s interests and ruling it in accordance with them, are 
common enough. And yet our politicians claim to be indispens- 
able. A politician indispensable! If any had the right to be 
so considered it was Gladstone, a giant in his class. A month 
after he was dead, who spoke or thought of him? He left as 
little void in national life as the retirement of a cricket from the 
chorus on the hearth. And the mere Office-limpets of to-day deem 
themselves indispensable. How their wives must laugh at them— 
and us ! 

They do, however, afford an admirable example of the 
Obsolete. The basis of their political opinion (such of it as does 
not fall under the heads of tyrannical fadism or legislative bribery) 
would seem to be the stale shibboleths of irresponsible indivi- 
dualism. Vic. 0, Cap. 00. The old flash phrases of college 
debates, which served their fathers, still serve them. ‘“‘ Individual 
freedom,” “a voluntary army,” “non-interference with trade,” 
“the diversion of labour from more to less profitable occupations,” 
“ cheapness,” and the “ sanctity ” of various indulgences appeal- 
ing to sordid selfishness, and mostly injurious to the State. All 
this is limp salad of a bygone season. These men are not even 
looking in the direction in which the world and, with it, the 
people they attempt to rule are moving. Their period is as 
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clearly marked in them as though they wore stocks, side whiskers, 
and horn spectacles. Their minds are fed from the past, from 
times when no national danger stimulated men’s sense of their 
responsibility, and so they let cranks chatter, and suffered the 
misrule of fools, whilst they themselves “minded the shop.” 
To-day, political thought is in a way to become saner, bolder, 
more constructive than has been the case for generations. Men 
have been roused out of long apathy by the clash of colossal 
events. The blast of war has stripped our political ideals of false 
sentiment and reasoning, and left their fallacies exposed. Realities 
command the attention they once claimed. Thrown back on 
elementary principles, men have grown practical. The things 
they were accustomed to imagine that they saw, the things 
their political leaders coached them to look for they have found 
to be mere conventions, non-existent in fact. Led to study what 
is actually before their eyes, they see for the first time truly. 
Instead of looking for some preconception of the mind, for evidence 
to confirm a theory, they look impartially at what occurs, look at 
instead of looking for. The result is a revelation to them. They 
have discovered truth; disarmed prejudice! As though a 
bandage were removed from their eyes, they suddenly emerge 
from the fog of Victorian theories into an atmosphere of plain 
fact and principle, wherein, to their surprise, it seems that they 
can think for and trust themselves. 

What will happen when men like these, filled with Imperial 
ambitions, national pride, return to find the pro-German priest- 
hood of an invertebrate Party still preaching timidity, deprecating 
change, bidding them love their enemy, the revolting Boche, 
submit to his treachery again, and slumber once more, with their 
Party leaders, in a wallow of irresponsible individualism, alien 
finance, Free Trade? What is likely to happen cannot be foretold 
from anything that has gone before. The men who come back 
from the war will not be the men who left these shores. He who 
has fought for his country has ever afterwards an ear for that 
country’s cry of need. He will not mistake for it the false alarms 
of politicians nursing place. The man who has been baptized in 
battle has been christened his own man, never again to be the 
pawn of Party leaders. His perils will have called to mind his 
country’s history, taught him its spell. Its records (to which so 
few politicians have added lustre) will have stirred his pride. A 
new sense of self-reliance will inspire him, due to the knowledge 
that he has proven himself worthy of the race. Himself, a man 
of action now, speech will no longer satisfy him. The veil of 
political oratory is rent asunder. Utterers of false coinage in the 
way of words are becoming exposed. The new man-with-the-vote 
demands that words shall be exchanged for deeds. Are deeds to 
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be expected from the pro-German-Marconi-Ulster-pogrom and 
Sinn Fein-surrender artists? Are they to be expected from the 
Protectors of the Enemy Alien, and Friends of Boche Financiers ; 
from the bogus Blockaders; the Gallipoli and Mesopotamia 
masters of strategy; from the Cabinet of Beauty Specialists, 
whose sole serious business in life is to save the Radical face ; are 
deeds to be expected from the “indispensable” politicians who 
“wait and see”? We know that they are not. And these 
gentlemen, who can turn almost anything, must perform the 
miracle of turning honest if they would continue to harvest 
votes. The question is, can the pro-German and Free Trader 
change his spots? Is not his attitude constitutional? _ 

Owing to modern facilities for traffic and intercommunication, 
all the world now lives next door. In the world’s economy 
communities of nations have usurped the position formerly 
occupied by communities of individuals. To discover order and 
due proportion nowadays, nations must be regarded as the units 
of progress. The momentum of these larger bodies is greater 
than was the march of individuals. Impelled by the concentrated 
genius of whole races, events move at bewildering speed. To 
exercise any control over them politicians should occupy the very 
van of thought. Even so, they must submit to be replaced after 
short tenure of office. No man to-day, whatever his receptivity 
of mind, can long keep pace with the spirit of his age. It is not 
easy, thoroughly impregnated and identified with a certain line 
of thought as he must be in order to lead, for him to drop his 
views and adjust his mind to new ideas, with the enthusiasm 
required in a leader. Nor, if he could do so, would he be allowed 
to modify his opinions often without loss of influence. The world 
mistrusts a weathercock. 

This will explain the spectacle of lagging leaders. They 
belong to the Obsolete, and will not recognize the fact. They 
haunt the scenes of former triumphs, to find them echoing with 
unfamiliar cries. They laud “ personal liberty” to men who 
have learnt that it is only to be guaranteed by national security— 
as to which they themselves have always been blind and dumb. 
They preach “rights” to men who have discovered that these 
are only to be won by the willing performance of duties. When 
did they ever mention duty or volunteer a sacrifice? They hear 
“Universal Service” acclaimed as among the first of duties. 
They have always styled it “ Universal Slavery.” The idea of 


vigorous and practical patriotism, of racial pride and sense of 
unity, of a national policy, appears to their mummy minds a 
madness. Distressed, they turn aside. Something must be done 
to check the growing light of this new day. And so they brush 
the cobwebs from Free Trade, and in praise of its sordid features 
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patch the old phrases long since proven false. In the quavering 
falsetto voices of certain peaceable men, they chant once more 
all the high-sounding sentimental hymns and isms which soothed 
the slumber of Victorian voters, and formed the cheap stock-in- 
platform-trade of that cheap age. In vain. No one applauds. 
In a little while no one will listen. The world is grown practical. 

There are new words to-day, new motives, new ambitions— 
duty and discipline, combination, co-ordination, science, national 
independence, bold Imperialism. These ring like trumpet-calls 
to a new race, tempered in sacrifice, accustomed to strong fact. 
Our Cabinet of Conscientious Objectors listen nervously. And 
well they may. They hear the first words of a nation that has 
found itselfi—not as yet angry, only sick beyond all expression of 
Party and Party politicians, of the nurses who have drugged and 
sought to demoralize it. But anger will come. The rulers of a 
nation cannot shirk their responsibilities without these returning 
to them in worse guise. Thus we see the politician baulking his 
difficulties, as a man afflicted with locomotor ataxia will stand 
baulking at the bottom of a staircase. Who has not seen him 
there, halted and painfully hesitating, swaying forward—only to 
check himself; suddenly charging up a few stairs, perhaps a 
whole flight in a breath, to halt again, in aggravated case. Is 
this leadership ¢ To understand how monstrous a farce it is 
that these petrified Free Traders should rule the nation, it is but 
necessary to compare them with a clear-minded man of judgment 
and action, a man of the world like Hughes. The one type, 
dwelling in a world of fact, has acquired there the judgment, 
foresight, decision, habit of action which belong in such environ- 
ment. He sees things as they really are, not as they serve to 
accommodate his theories. He distinguishes the practical from 
the merely sentimental, the good from the evil, goes straight to 
the pith and root of things, and clings to broad principles. His 
vision, instincts, training, all are definite, fraught therefore with 
result. The other type, the trade-unionist politician, with his 
one little gift of oily, non-committal speech, dwells in a world of 
words, conventions, sentiments. His mind is a well of egotism, 
where no ray penetrates from the light of nature. He knows. 
But not from experience or observation. He sees nothing in, 
learns nothing from, his fellow-men. To him they are merely 
pawns, pawns that he does not understand or trust. He himself, 
the product of the printed word, is infallible. That which 
conflicts with his preconceived or plagiarized ideas he uncon- 
sciously ignores. Since his vision only focuses upon the past, he 
is unable to foresee. Even when an approaching danger is forced 
upon his notice, egotism is still too strong for him. He disbelieves 
against all proof; or looks aside, quite sure that Providence will 
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intervene to guard him from disaster. Such action as he takes 
is in the way of propping up wilful weakness at the expense of self- 
denying strength. He calls this building. He sees short cuts to 
Heaven, royal roads to false prosperity in all directions, by means 
of quack Acts of Parliament, which only add to the evidence of 
his muddled and myopic mind. His statesmanship is widows’ 
shopkeeping. He gets rich quick. His god is wealth. But the 
gods men worship fashion their souls, and we know the virtuous 
votaries of that religion. Among them men may do many things 
without rebuke, to mention which is the unpardonable crime. 

“ His god is wealth!” Wealth, above all liquid wealth, is a 
dangerous ideal for a nation to pursue. It poisons all the springs 
of national character. Moreover, such wealth is a fickle mistress. 
She creeps unsought to the feet of strength, flies from the weakness 
she herself promotes. An element that knows no loyalty except 
to financial interests is acquiring undue influence in the councils 
of this country. We should do well to check its growth before 
the debauchery of patriotism, which is its normal mission, gains 
any serious way. Capital is the fertilizer of industry. When 
Mr. Asquith once said that he viewed with unconcern the flow of 
capital from this country into foreign investments, he ignored the 
fact that the chief profit derived from any industrial undertaking 
is paid in the form of wages. The profits of the capitalist and 
employer are comparatively insignificant. This becomes obvious 
when it is remembered that even the richest countries live from 
hand to mouth on wages. It is of pre-eminent importance to the 
State that her capital and financial interests should remain in 
the hands of men whose patriotism and national sympathies are 
beyond even the suspicion of response to foreign influence. 
Foreign interference in national finance should be guarded 
against more jealously than any other form of foreign activity. 
International financiers are the most dangerous guests we can 
harbour. Their action here at the outbreak of war proves this. 
What steps has Government taken to free the City from the 
cancer of German influence in this respect? Or has it lent 
comfort to our most insidious foes ? 

People only delegate to their Governments, in times of peace, 
that amount of control over them which they do not possess 
over themselves. Licence may be won by violence; freedom is 
only gained by self-control, by consideration not only for the rights 
of others, but for the interests of the nation as a whole. The 
same may be said of national prosperity. It can only become 
general when all classes, trades, and industries learn to display 
justice towards one another and solicitude for the welfare of the 
nation. Each must recognize the other’s right to consideration 
by returning to each the employment each receives. So only can 
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national security and independence, the paramount condition, be 
assured. Cheapness need not deter in this, since cheapness is but 
an illusion. Sooner or later, directly or indirectly, the nation, if 
not the individual, pays the full price for everything consumed 
within its borders. A moment ago it was said that even the 
richest nations live from hand to mouth on wages. High wages, 
therefore, are a sign of national prosperity. They can only be 
paid to skilled labour—a fact most clearly recognized by all 
industrial nations, as is shown by the bitter rivalry between them 
to monopolize the industries which afford employment for skilled 
labour. Nations not armed with a policy that embodies scientific 
protection for such industries must inevitably lose control of 
them in the future. It is not enough to say, “ Go as you please ; 
success will attend your freedom.” In these days of international 
competition, unorganized mobs cannot withstand the concentrated 
and aggressive power of great States. A national policy becomes 
indispensable. We must adopt a national point of view, and as 
a national organism plan our future development. No thinking 
man decries individualism. It is that national trait which invests 
the race with its splendid initiative. But undisciplined it misses 
the advantage of that far greater force, combined effort. Let us 
have individual freedom in domestic affairs, but united action 
where international rivalry is concerned. All this is beyond the 
direction of politicians bent on cozening votes. Practical and 
broad-minded men are needed for the task; business men with 
travelled experience and knowledge of the world; honest men 
and patriots. So much better if they lack the gift of non-com- 
mittal words. The power to deceive often begets the habit of 
deception. Government is a business, only to be carried on 
successfully by honest business men. The country suffers when 
it becomes the prize of a Party game, won by unscrupulous play, 
exploited in personal interests. 

Hitherto, mock sentiment has been the ostensible motive of 
our Governments. Whatever in industry, commerce, territorial 
expansion, or other practical business has been achieved by the 
British race has been achieved despite its Government—often in 
the teeth of official opposition. The handicap is too heavy to be 
borne in an era of international competition. Had this people 
ever a Government worthy of it, it would establish new standards, 
records, ideals, new ambitions. The world would ring with its 
glory. For the race has never failed its statesmen yet, often as 
these have failed the race. Can it be said that they do not fail 
them now? What inspiration has Great Britain received from 
her Ministers? With the fullest knowledge that war was inevit- 
able, they deceived her and made no preparation for it. With 
every assurance that an economic war will follow peace, they fob 
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us off with mock Commissions of Delay. Will they give serious 
effect to the resolutions of the Paris Conference? “ Wait and 
see.” At the commencement of war they illegally put in force 
the infamous restrictions of the Declaration of London. And 
ever since their blockade has openly comforted the King’s enemies. 
They denounce any demand for an election, lest it should destroy 
the unity of the country. They themselves having fostered a 
rebellion by misrule do not hesitate to ignore the Party truce, 
split the Union, and seek to deliver Ireland into the hands of our 
bitterest foes. Paid to govern, they consistently blindfold the 
people, then whine because they do not lead the way. And 
these are the men we depend upon to arrange the terms of peace— 
these tainted agents and receivers for Germany’s stolen business 
in Great Britain, who hold the City on bail for her, and will deliver 
it up again to her spies, and financiers, and traders, and clerks, 
the moment war is ended ! 

Some minds are ever young. So rarely, however, is this the 
case that this world of change should be ruled by the young. 
They are more honest than the old, more energetic and courageous. 
With all the bad training that handicaps them, until they have 
been able to train themselves, they are more capable. They 
alone are in sympathy with innovation and advance. They 
alone build. Old men in authority do but check and hinder. 
They should deliberate apart, and send up their advice to an Upper 
and Younger House—where with the distressing procrastination 
so distinctive of age it would constantly arrive too late. We are 
slow enough to grasp the significance of failure in physique. 
Notwithstanding all the evidence of the dangers of decrepitude 
afforded by two years of critical warfare, we have only lately 
begun to scrap old soldiers and return the “empties” from the 
Front. Yet stiff and shrunken bodies in the army are far less 
dangerous than minds impotent and out of date, curdled with 
prejudice, in council. We have learnt, at last, to scrap generals ; 
it is of infinitely greater moment that we should learn to scrap 
politicians. 

To see the way the world is going, watch children at their 
business-play. Note the trend of their fancies and aptitudes. 
Children cannot look back. Their minds, therefore, are free 
from habit and prejudice, and until by bad training they are 
robbed of the power to observe, they study what actually happens, 
and frame from it deductions as to the future. So they are 
essentially modern. They turn instinctively to what is new. 
They sympathize with it. It belongs to their age and atmosphere, 
and interests them. The inventions of their day become as 
second nature to them, whilst yet their parents handle them 
awkwardly, and even regard them with some awe. Children are 
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far more definitely the product of their times than they are the 
offspring of their parents. If false education did not burden 
them with so much that they afterwards have to unlearn, they 
would mature with the rapidity with which they do all else. 

But although there may be something to be learnt from 
children, whose wisdom is the light of nature, the vagaries of 
second childhood are rarely instructive and always out of date. 
In no case is this more obvious than where second childhood 
occurs in the politician. 


the 


THE HORRORS OF GARDELEGEN * 


Muc# public interest has from time to time been manifested in 
the circumstances attending the typhus epidemic that devasted 
the internment camp at Gardelegen during the first six months 
of last year. This committee have now obtained from Major 
P. C. T. Davy, R.A.M.C., Captain Arthur J. Brown, R.A.M.C., 
and Captain Scott-Williams, R.A.M.C., who were there, detailed 
accounts of their experiences, and they believe that a report of 
the outbreak, based upon these officers’ statements, with other 
information in the possession of the Committee, may still be 
useful and instructive, although this painful incident in German 
internment administration is happily now closed. 

The Committee are the more confirmed in this belief because the 
facts which they will have to detail appear to them, with their 
painful experience of German methods, to be typical of much 
that may under similar conditions be expected to recur, unless 
those in authority are constrained by the pressure of neutral 
condemnation, if for no more worthy reason, to make it certain 
that they shall not. Moreover, a report upon this outbreak 
enables the Committee to direct attention to acts of heroism and 
devotion on the part both of our own men and of our Allies which 
deserve to be placed on record and remembered. 

The internment camp at Gardelegen appears to have been 
constructed for the purposes of the present war. It was first 
opened for the reception of prisoners in the month of November 
1914. Situated about 14 mile from the station of the same name 
on the main railway line from Berlin to Hanover, the camp is 
built at the edge of a large pine forest, on land facing the north- 
west, and sloping down to the town, two kilometres below. It 
is surrounded by a barbed-wire fence about nine or ten feet in 
height ; it is of an area of about 350 by 500 yards, and it is divided 
into two battalions by a lane, dominated at either end by a guard- 
room. Kach battalion is in turn subdivided into four companies, 
each company being contained in a fence, similar to that surround- 


* Report on the typhus epidemic at Gardelegen by the Government Committee 
on the treatment by the enemy of British prisoners of war during the spring and 
summer of 1915. 
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ing the whole camp, and forming a compound of about 252 yards 
by 52 yards. In every compound there are eight wooden huts, 
three large huts on either side and two smaller huts, one at each 
end. The six larger huts or barracks are there for the accommoda- 
tion of the prisoners. They are each about 150 feet long, 33 feet 
broad, and 9 feet high. Every barrack is divided by a transverse 
wooden partition, so as to form two large rooms of equal size. 
Of the buildings at either end of the compound, one is the latrine 
and urinal for the company, the other is a hut divided into three 
compartments, the first of which is used as the company office, 
the second by the orderly N.C.O. of the day, and the third as the 
company quartermaster’s stores. There was no intercommuni- 
cation between either the battalions or the companies. The 
= in any company never left their area except on fatigue 
uties, and held no intercourse with those of another company. 
This restriction, burdensome as in fact it was, had at least one 
advantage, it enabled the authorities to localize infection. 

Before the outbreak there was only one bath-house for the 
whole camp. This was situated near the kitchen of No. 1 Bat- 
talion. It was a small building containing twenty-four to thirty 
shower jets. In a corner of the camp, about 150 yards away 
from the No. 1 Company of the No. 1 Battalion, are two wooden 
erections, together known as the lazaret. Each contains two 
wards with 200 beds in all. 

Every battalion has its own kitchen, situated about fifty 
yards from the company compound. 

Apart from the fact that the soil is sandy, “ becoming,” in 
Major Davy’s words, “in winter a sea of most appalling mud 
and in summer a perfect horror of dust,” the site for the camp 
was chosen discreetly enough; nor to the barracks themselves 
can any proper exception be taken. 

Dr. Ohnesorg indicated in his report that a well, supplementing 
presumably the town supply, and sunk at a safe distance from the 
stockade, enables an unstinted supply of water to be given, and 
he points out that the slope on which the camp is placed provides 
natural drainage for the rain water. The International Committee 
of the Red Cross describes the barracks as being roofed with 
tarred felt, the walls white, and the rooms light. 

The camp, however, was intended to hold 14,000 prisoners, 
and the area covered by it is quite inadequate for the internment 
of so large a body of men. This, one might have supposed, would 
have been recognized by the camp authorities, but it was not. 

Three hundred was the official complement of each barrack, 
1800 of each company; but some time before the outbreak, 
when only a few companies were up to the strength even of 1200, 
the commandant declined to spread the men over all the huts of 
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the compounds so as to give each of the prisoners more room. 
They were crowded instead, as many as 300 to 320 of them into 
a barrack, with approximately only six cubic metres of space for 
each man. The administrative view apparently was that such 
a modicum of space was an officially defined maximum, sufficient 
for a prisoner, to which nothing was to be added, even if room 
were available for the purpose. The narrow strip in each compound 
between the barracks—“ in winter a sea of mud and snow ”— 
was the sole exercise ground for all. 

The camp, when the outbreak itself broke out, contained about 
11,000 prisoners, viz. 4000 Russians, 6000 French, 700 Belgians, 
and about 230 British. It had been officially ordered that the 
four nationalities should be well mixed in proportionate numbers 
in each barrack-room. Accordingly, out of a total of 230 British 
prisoners in the camp, eighty was the greatest number in any one 
company. It is unnecessary at this time of day to comment 
upon the notorious object of this regulation. It was a regulation 
characteristic of the worst kinds of German camps. 

_Major Davy says, with regard to the overcrowding of the 
prisoners : 


“The overcrowding was such as I have never before seen or 
imagined anywhere. The hut contained in the breadth four 
rows of straw or shaving palliasses so arranged that laterally they 
were touching and terminally only left the narrowest passage- 
way between. Here men of all nationalities were crowded together. 
In these huts, devoid of tables and stools, the men lived, slept, and 
fed. They sat on their bags of shavings to eat their meals ; they 
walked over each other in passing in and out ; they lay there sick 
and later on, in many cases, died there cheek by jowl with their 
fellow-prisoners. The atmosphere by day, and still more by night, 
was indescribably foetid, and this was their sole alternative to 
going outside in their meagre garments for fresh air.” 


Captain Scott-Williams shows how this specially affected the 
British prisoners : 


“Tt was like one large palliasse all round the room. If one 
man was lying on his back, his neighbour must be on his side. 
The stench in the room at night was horrid, as windows were 
nearly always shut as soon as the English dropped to sleep.” 


And the prisoners were not only overcrowded, they were also 
insufficiently fed. Parcels had not begun to reach them from home 
and they had to subsist as best they might on the food provided 
by the camp administration. This was bad in quality and 
inadequate in quantity. 
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“T have no hesitation,” says Major Davy, “ in saying that the 
diet the prisoners received was not sufficient to keep an adult 
in a normal state of nutrition. I wish to be clearly understood : 
I mean that every man who subsisted on what was issued to 
him was gradually getting emaciated and anemic, and was 
constantly a prey to the pangs of hunger.” 


“The rations,” says Captain Brown, “ were altogether inade- 
quate and insufficient, and as a result the men were semi-starved.” 


From the beginning of April 1915 the British, and still more the 
French, existed to an ever-increasing extent on what they received 
from home. The Russians, however, were not so fortunate. 
Up to the end of June only between twelve and twenty parcels a 
week arrived for them, and, as at the end of May the official 
daily allowance of bread was reduced by half to 250 grammes 
per man, equivalent to a thickish slice of an ordinary loaf—the 
extremity of the hunger of these men became positively acute. 


“Tt was no unusual sight,’ says Captain Brown, “to see a 
crowd of Russians on their hands and knees in the pit in which 
potato peelings were thrown, struggling to find a stray potato 
or a piece of rind with a little more potato than usual. This 
occurred day after day.” 


The men, too, were inadequately clothed. Of the British 
a large number (probably one hundred) were wearing mixed 
fragments of Belgian, French, or Russian uniforms. Major 
Davy thinks that, on a moderate estimate, only about thirty had 
a pair of serviceable boots. About one hundred had no boots 
at all, and were left to walk about with their feet tied up in straw 
and rags or in blanket slippers, which they had made for them- 
selves. Some had wooden-soled heelless clogs issued to them by 
the German authorities, quite unsuitable things for shuffling 
about in through the snow. None had more than the clothes 
they stood in, and they suffered acutely from the cold. On 
Major Davy inquiring into the clothing question, he found that, 
although a very few of the men admitted having sold their over- 
coats to buy food or tobacco, the vast majority had had their 
overcoats taken from them when they were made prisoners and 
had never had them returned. Yet all this time there was a 
quantity of khaki service kit in the camp store, which the com- 
mandant first of all neglected and finally refused to distribute. 

The sufferings of the prisoners, due to insufficient food and 
clothing, were further aggravated by the extreme cold at Gardele- 
gen during the winter of 1914-15, and by the fact that, although 
there were two fire-places in each barrack, only one box of bricks 
a day for the two fires was provided, a totally inadequate supply. 
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Moreover, the sanitary condition of the camp was deplorable. 
There was, as has been stated, for each company a latrine and a 
urinal under one roof, and the state of these places, owing to the 
neglect of the camp authorities, is described both by Major Davy 
and Captain Brown in terms which cannot properly be repeated 
in this report. And the task of emptying the latrines into tubular 
tank carts was as a regular practice specially allotted to the British 
prisoners until sickness had so much reduced their number that 
a fatigue party of sufficient strength in any one company could 
not be obtained. In addition, a hand system of emptying by 
buckets was in force, and the condition of the men, after being 
employed on this duty, with no clothes to change into was terrible 
in the extreme. 

For, notwithstanding the sufficiency of water of which Dr. 
Ohnesorg speaks, there were throughout the camp, prior to the 
outbreak, practically no facilities for personal cleanliness. In 
each company there was one stand-pipe leading off to a trough. 
At this some 1200 men had to congregate each day, to wash 
their eating utensils, their clothes, and themselves—and all this 
without soap. Moreover, these pipes were often frozen; and 
when, as happened later, the water-supply was cut off every day 
from 10 A.M. to 3 or 4 P.M., cleanliness was out of the question. 

The only other washing provision for the entire prison popula- 
tion of 11,000 was the one small building already referred to, 
which contained twenty-four to thirty shower-jets. Companies 
were detailed to send men to this wash-house in turn, and at 
first—but only at first—the men were supplied with a very small 
quantity of soft soap. Very frequently, however, the bath-house 
was not working, and Major Davy found many men who had been 
three months in the camp without having been once able to get a 
bath. 

The result was that, by the month of February 1915, every 
man in the camp of every nationality was infected with the body 
louse ; lice swarmed in every garment the men wore, and in every 
blanket they slept in. 

During this period also the prisoners were treated by their 

ards with the utmost harshness. Major Davy had sufficiently 
ong experience of these guards before they abandoned the camp 
to satisfy him that a reign of terror and brutality existed. 


* At the daily roll-call parades,” he says, “ men were driven 
out of their barrack-rooms with kicks and blows. The German 
under-officers were the chief offenders. The German officers, 
of whom one was in command in each company, were mostly 
elderly men, who seemed quite in the hands of their under-officers. 
I never once saw one check an under-officer for the most flagrant 
bullying.” 
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It was therefore a band of overcrowded, half-starved, ill-clad, 
shivering, and terrorized men that confronted Major Davy and 


Captain Brown on their arrival at the camp on the 11th February, 
1915. 


“My first impression,’ Major Davy writes, “of the utter 
misery and desolation of it all was intensified on closer acquaint- 
ance. In passing through the camp on the day we arrived I had 
been struck by the complete silence everywhere. A few prisoners 
were standing or pacing to and fro, singly and in groups, in complete 
dejection and apathy. There was no talking or laughter, nobody 
was playing games. The only sounds heard were brutally shouted 
orders of the sentries, who were closely posted in every direction. 
Now, in passing from one company to another, and talking to 
the prisoners, one could not but be struck by the gaunt, hunted 
look they all bore. So much wretchedness and sickness concen- 
trated in such a small area, such a sense of the absence of any 
sort of human feeling, made one utterly shocked and miserable. 
It was still sadder to see that what was all so horrible to me in its 
novelty had for them become so much part of their life that they 
accepted it almost without comment.” 


Again : 


“ That all the English had suffered severely was very obvious. 
They, like the prisoners of other nationalities, bore the signs of 
semi-starvation and constant harrying. They were all very thin 
and anemic, apathetic and listless.” 


No. 7 Company was the first to be visited by Captain Brown. 
This is his description of the experience : 


“ Snow had fallen, and was still falling heavily, and the cold 
was intense. On entering the barrack-room the shock I received 
was too awful for words. The atmosphere was almost too foul. 
All windows were shut as the only means of warmth. There were 
about 150 of the most miserable human objects I ever beheld 
—British, French, and Belgians occupied this room, the number of 
British here being about twenty-six. The men were emaciated, 
ill-clad, and dirty beyond description, and in most cases were 
engaged in killing as many lice as possible in their clothes— 
“to keep the numbers down as much as possible ’ as one man put 
it. The senior non-commissioned officer in the room was a 
company sergeant-major of the Royal Scots. Being so appalled 
with the dirty state of all the men, himself included, I remon- 
strated with him and asked him why they were so positively 
filthy, and if they had all lost their interest in life, for so it seemed. 
His reply was that they had had no opportunity of a bath since 
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their arrival. ‘ How long have you been here ?’ I asked, and the 
reply came, ‘ Ten weeks. 


299 


Thus were sown the seeds of the epidemic which soon supervened. 

It would appear that by the beginning of February the camp 
authorities had become fearful that something of the kind was 
impending, for they proceeded to bring from their places of intern- 
ment elsewhere a body of British, French, and Russian medical 
officers detailed for duty at the camp. Up to that time the 
British prisoners who fell sick had been under the care in their 
barracks of a French medical officer, who had arrived at the camp 
along with them. But on the 11th February Major Davy and 
Captain Brown, then interned at Magdeburg, were taken from that 
camp and placed in a train for an undisclosed destination. This 
turned out to be Gardelegen, from which station they were marched, 
under escort, to the camp, carrying their own kit. On arrival 
they were placed in the annex of the guard hut of No.4 Company, 
a room 30 feet by 18 feet, which was destined to be the quarters 
throughout the epidemic of seven of them. Later in the evening 
they were joined by four French medical officers who had, like 
themselves, arrived that day. One Russian medical officer also 
reached the camp on the same day. Three others came at a 
later date. 

Next morning the doctors who had arrived were directed to 
assemble at the camp hospital to receive orders. They there 
met Dr. Wenzil, and the camp commandant, Colonel Brunner. 
The commandant deemed the occasion appropriate for a speech, 
in which he informed these medical officers that if they obeyed 
orders and did their work without complaining they would 
be well treated and everything possible would be done for 
their comfort, but, if not, they would be punished. Point was 
given to this last observation by the fact that at this time 
these doctors in their movements about the camp were being 
conducted from place to place by an armed escort. Having 
made this deliverance the commandant left, deputing Dr. Wenzil 
to assign to the officers their respective duties in the camp. 

Dr. Wenzil had been in charge of the hospital and in medical 
charge of the camp. Under him was a staff of German nursing 
orderlies, and assisting him was a young man named Boas, a 
third or fourth year medical student. The hospital, as has been 
stated, had 200 beds; it ought not, so restricted was the space, 
to have contained more than ninety. Dr. Wenzil, feeling, 
apparently, that some apology was due, explained that it was 
merely a detention hospital, intended and adapted for light 
cases only, and that any severe cases were transferred to the 
town hospital. This accounted, he said, for the very meagre 
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supply of drugs and dressings on which the British doctors had 
commented. That supply comprised a very small amount of 
the common drugs, such as 4 oz. of Epsom salts and three to four 
dozen tablets each of quinine, asperin, and calomel. There were 
also a dozen or so of bandages, an armful of gauze and lint dressings, 
and a very small case of surgeon’s instruments. The equipment 
was, in fact, far less than would usually be found in a ten-bedded 
cottage hospital or a workshop dispensary. The whole was 
contained in a moderate-sized cupboard. 

As soon became very obvious, the camp authorities were not 
mistaken in their fears of an impending epidemic. Four days 
after the arrival of the British officers the sick rate mounted 
rapidly. Cases were coming into the hospital at the rate of 
forty or fifty a day, so that it soon filled and overflowed. Applica- 
tion was then made to the commandant to have No. 3 Company, 
which was nearest to the hospital, emptied of all its prisoners 
and turned into an annex of the hospital. This was done, and 
one barrack-room after another was steadily filled. The cases, 
up to this time, were mostly mild and atypical, and their nature, 
although suspected by the British medical officers, was not clearly 
established. Very soon, however, a commission of German 
doctors arrived—amongst them a professor from Magdeburg. 
After a visit of less than an hour the commission left the camp. 
Within half an hour of their departure there was a stir amongst 
the German guards. They were packing up and preparing 
apparently for a hasty retreat. In two hours there was not a 
German inside the camp. Herr Boas, whom Major Davy was to 
meet and go over some cases with, was absent. He was never 
seen again. Every German hospital orderly had gone. The 
sick were left quite unattended. In the hospital there remained 
only a few British, French, and Russian prisoners employed on 
fatigue duty. The prison kitchens were empty, the German 
women formerly employed there having departed. Presently 
the sentries were seen drawn up in a cordon twenty paces outside 
the outermost barbed-wire fence, some of them engaged in re- 
erecting the kennels, and putting up food boilers for the dogs 
that had hitherto been employed inside the camp to assist them. 

Before leaving, the sentries had unlocked every gate of every 
company, and the entire prison population roamed freely through 
the camp from one company to another, rejoicing in the novelty 
of it. Whether so intended or not, the lamentable effect of this 
was that, whereas the cases had hitherto mainly come from No. 
8 Company, now every company was inextricably mixed and the 
epidemic became general. 

Amongst the prisoners the wildest rumours prevailed: “A 
revolution had broken out in Berlin; the Germans had been 
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called away to help to quell it.” That the camp was isolated 
and its imprisoned inmates left to their own devices never dawned 
upon them as it did upon the medical men. 

Later in the afternoon these doctors, French, Russian, and 
English, were summoned to the outer barbed wire to meet the 
commandant. He told those who received the summons and 
attended that the camp was in quarantine; that a “ sanitary 
cordon” had been drawn round it; that nothing of any kind, 
sort, or description was to pass out, and that the sentries posted 
round had orders to shoot any one who attempted to leave; 
that he held the doctors responsible for the treatment of the sick, 
the discipline and good order of the camp and its general internal 
arrangement ; that he or an officer would come to the same spot 
daily, and would receive what requests or representations they 
had to make; that a bell would be hung up outside, and that 
— its being rung some one was to come to the fence to receive 
orders. 

The personality of Colonel Brunner impressed favourably the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, and also, it would 
seem, Dr. Ohnesorg. 

It is unfortunate that these gentlemen did not see that 
commandant in isolated contact with his prisoners. If they had 
it cannot be doubted that the world would not for so long have 
been ignorant of his unfitness for the position which he held. 
Such a speech at such a moment, not to mention other incidents 
recorded in the sequel, proclaim it, and go far to confirm the 
statement made to the committee—that he was of extremely 
violent temper, and always brutal towards the prisoners; that 
he treated them, whatever their nationality, not as prisoners of 
war, but as men who had earned and were to receive rigorous 
punishment. 

The medical officers had now to take stock of the situation 
and devise such measures as were possible to meet it. It was 
sufficlently appalling. The hospital was full to repletion. The 
sick were pouring into No. 3 Company, the hospital annex. The 
barracks there were of course quite devoid of all furniture or equip- 
ment, and were in no sense li The sick had to be dumped down 
anywhere, for there was not at first a sufficient number of attendants 
to cope with the work. There were no beds for them; they had 
to lie on their shaving-filled bags. There were no bed-pans 
nor urine bottles, and the state of the patients and the floors was 
indescribable. There were no feeding-mugs or even small cups 
or bowls—nothing but the large bowl which formed part of each 
man’s equipment. No milk, or eggs, or other invalid fare was 
forthcoming. It was ordained that the sick were to continue on 
exactly the same rations as they had been receiving—the same 
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soup, the same black bread, the same weekly raw herring for each 
—a diet “tragically grotesque,” in Major Davy’s words, “ for a 
man in the middle of an acute illness.” 

The doctors, however, did not flinch. They searched carefully 
through all the huts in the camp for overlooked or undetected 
cases. The prisoners had become so confused and demoralized 
that a man’s absence or illness was apt to pass unnoticed by 
his companions. More than once our medical men were sent 
for hastily toa hut to see prisoners who were said suddenly to have 
gone mad. All that had happened was that for some days they 
had been stricken with the disease, had said nothing about it, and 
the stage of delirium had meanwhile been reached. 

In a day or two, however, a properly working system of 
orderlies was organized to visit every room frequently, and the 
non-commissioned officers in each room were required to notify 
any evidence of sickness in a man of their nationality. 

On Company No. 3 becoming full, the half of No. 2 Company 
next door was emptied and divided down its whole length and 
united to Company No. 3. This gave room for 600 more patients. 
Then Major Davy and Captain Brown started sorting out the 
cases. They had a room for scarlet fever, of which they had a 
small epidemic going on at the same time, a room for suspicious 
cases, a room for miscellaneous diseases, and some rooms cut off 
and isolated for convalescents undergoing a period of quarantine. 

They arranged for a constant flow of the worst cases into the 
hospital proper, which was under Major Davy’s charge, and they | 
established a roster of attendants for night and day duty. The 
number of British in the camp was relatively small, so that the 
sick among them formed only a small part of the British officers’ 
care. They shared with the French doctors the care of the French 
and Belgian cases. The Russian patients were attended by the 
four Russian officers, as great difficulty was experienced by the 
other doctors in dealing with them, owing to their ignorance of 
the Russian language. 

Dr. Wenzil, as has already been said, was the officer who had 
been in medical charge of the camp. It is, unhappily, not possible 
to acquit him of responsibility for the neglect of the most elemen- 
tary sanitary precautions, for the absolutely unsuitable and 
insufficient diet provided for the patients while he remained in 
charge, for omission to supply in anything like sufficient quantity 
the barest medical and surgical necessities. But more need not 
be said, for soon after he fell a victim to his own neglect. 

Although he had, when in hospital, always worn washable 
overalls, while the other medical officers had none, he sickened 
shortly after the quarantine had been declared, and a few days 
later, so our doctors were told, he died of typhus in the town. 
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It is not quite certain whether he ever appeared at all at the 
daily meetings with the commandant. If he did it was only 
on one or two occasions. 

Three or four days after the isolation of the camp a new medical 
officer appeared with the commandant. He never once, however, 
came inside the camp. Dr. Saint-Hilaire was the senior in rank 
and age of the French doctors, and because he spoke a little 
German, and seemed to arouse less hostility when he approached 
the commandant than did the English, he was selected to be the 
spokesman at these interviews. For many days he and Major 
Davy endeavoured to obtain the things most essential. They 
asked for milk and eggs to be supplied for the use of the sick and 
for a more plentiful supply of drugs. They asked that the doctors 
and orderlies might be supplied with gowns and rubber gloves 
in order to lessen the danger of infection. The commandant, 
however, did not appear at all impressed, and nothing resulted. 

The new medical officer was equally obdurate. The only time he 
ever addressed Major Davy was to shout at him for not saluting 
him properly, after which he turned away without even waiting 
to hear what Major Davy had to say. 

The second officer remained only a few days in office. He 
was succeeded by a third, who came fairly often to the camp, 
but, like his predecessor, never once entered it. He, however, 
was more responsive. A few ordinary iron pails were supplied 
for use as commodes, and the French prisoners made some wooden 
tops for them. Then several hundred iron bedsteads arrived— 
perhaps 400 or 500—so the doctors were able to place the worst 
cases in bed on their palliasses. It was, however, two weeks 
before any gowns or rubber gloves were issued, and then only 
for a few of the doctors. To that neglect was doubtless attributable 
the infection caught by so large a number of the medical men 
and orderlies, and the deaths of so many of them. 

The milk question was solved in this way: milk was obtained 
from the town by a friendly under-officer, who received a small 
commission for his trouble, and it was paid for by the medical 
officers themselves. No milk at all was supplied by the German 
authorities. It was owing to the exertions also of the British 
officers that in time the bare necessities were forthcoming. So 
soon as he arrived at the camp Major Davy wrote home, mention- 
ing the things of which the men were most in need. This was 
quoted in a letter to the Daily Telegraph, with the result that by 
the end of April a quantity of parcels addressed to him containing 
soap, food, clothing, and books began to arrive; Captain Brown 
also wrote home, and a hundredweight of soap and other useful 
things in due course reached him. 

Towards the end of March a German medical officer in civilian 
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dress arrived at the camp. He was a Dr. Kranski, an elderly 
man who had spent twenty-three years in Africa, eighteen of 
them in practice at Alexandria. He spoke English fluently, 
and in striking contrast to his German predecessors and to other 
German medical men, who, it is believed, had refused to take the 
position, he devoted himself assiduously to his task, coming to 
the camp early and generally working late. Dr. Kranski’s 
devotion is all the more notable and praiseworthy because he 
himself had been deported from Egypt at the beginning of the 
war, and it is quite certain that none of the deficiencies after his 
— they were very many—were in any way attributable 
to him. 

He took over the charge of the camp, but he did not interfere 
with the medical arrangements which had been made. He 
devoted himself to improving the sanitation, and left the treat- 
ment of the sick entirely in the hands of the other officers. He 
seemed, indeed—for very shame, as Major Davy thinks—to shun 
the hospital, and scarcely ever entered it. To him, however, 
it was probably due that by the time the epidemic had practically 
worked itself out—unfortunately not before—a large bath-house, 
with a dry heat disinfector attached, was ready for use. To him 
also it is due that about the end of April cauldrons and boilers 
for providing hot water at the hospital were provided. 

But Dr. Kranski was in the hands of the commandant. He 
could not do all that it is certain he would have wished to do. 
Before his arrival the drugs received had not been appreciably 
more than those supplied before the epidemic, and they were 
always sent in exasperatingly small quantities—to-day a few 
ounces of Epsom salts, to-morrow a handful of asperin tablets, 
a few ounces of tincture of iodine, a little lint and gauze, and the 
like. Castor-oil was never forthcoming. 

It followed that by the time he came an enormous number of 
extremely bad sores, several cases of gangrene, many large ulcers, 
indeed every form of extensive suppuration which requires 
frequent dressing, had supervened. Dressings, in short, were the 
most urgent need, for many cases had to go as long as eight days 
without a change. Major Davy and Captain Brown never ceased 
to ask Dr. Kranski for a further supply, but he could not get 
either drugs or dressings. The refusal of a more plentiful supply 
of both was based on the pretext that there was not a sufficiency 
of these things to be obtained in Germany, Dr. Kranski, so far as 
the dressings were concerned, adding that it was the English who 
were to blame, as they were making cotton so scarce in the country. 

It seems to the Committee impossible to find any justification 
or palliation for the conduct of the German administration in 


this matter. 
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The epidemic lasted for about four months. Two recrudes- 
cences of the disease at the end of April and the beginning of May 
were practically confined to the French and Belgian prisoners. 

Before it came finally to an end over 2000 cases were dealt 
with out of about 11,000 prisoners of war. The exact figures are 
in the hands of the German authorities, but the mortality was 
approximately 15 per cent. of those who were attacked. The 
type of the disease was milder than that which attacked other 
German camps. In this respect alone Gardelegen was fortunate. 

By the end of June the typhus had burnt itself out. There was 
no more than a sporadic case occurring now and then. No. 3 was 
nearly empty. There were some six British convalescents still 
in the hospital, and the camp was looking forward with misgiving 
to the return of the Germans. 

It is this fact which seems to the Committtee to be one of the 
most painful incidents in a dismal record. That which must 
strike the ordinary man as the greatest shortcoming attributable 
to responsible military or medical authorities—namely, the 
deliberate abandonment to their fate when danger threatened 
of helpless men committed to their charge—was to the prisoners 
themselves a positive relief. 


“ When the camp was put in quarantine,” says Captain Brown, 
“T do not think there was a single prisoner who was not delighted. 
We were all thankful that the German officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men were outside the barbed wire. All the prisoners 
of war were wearied with the constant bullying. . . . The British 
soldiers had been undoubtedly bullied more than our Allies, and 
8 Russians were treated a great deal worse than the Belgians or 

rench.” 


So it was not the abandonment of their post by the Germans 
that disheartened and enraged our men. It was something else. 


“Tf the commandant at any time,” says Major Davy, “ had 
expressed any regret or if he had even shown any sympathy or 
~ interest in the matter, the situation would have been more tolerable. 
But throughout he took up an attitude of detachment or hostility 
which was maddening.” 


A single example will suffice. The doctors encouraged those 
among the prisoners who were well to take part in outdoor games. 
Footballs made out of rags began to appear. Then one or two 
footballs arrived from England and matches were arranged, 
Belgians v. British, andso on. The commandant gave orders that 
football was forbidden under pain of severe punishment. In the 
same way boxing bouts and wrestling matches were got up, but 
after a fortnight Major Davy was sent for by Colonel Brunner, 
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was severely reprimanded for allowing these things, and com- 
manded to stop them instantly. 

One order of the commandant was disobeyed. In rearranging 
the camp after the departure of the guard Major Davy sorted 
out the British, and when their numbers admitted of it put them 
in rooms by themselves with their own non-commissioned officers 
in charge. Colonel Brunner having heard of this gave orders to 
the French adjutants of companies that the British were to be 
spread out as before. The order was ignored. 

Yet these German authorities were sensitive to outside opinion. 
A notable illustration may be given. Dr. Ohnesorg, of the 
American Embassy at Berlin, visited the camp in April, but 
owing to its plague-stricken condition he was unable to enter it. 
Major Davy was by this time struck down with typhus and did 
not see him, but Captain Brown spoke to him in the presence of 
the commandant and an unter-offizier. In the course of a con- 
versation about the food Dr. Ohnesorg astonished Captain Brown 
by saying that he had seen several carcasses of mutton outside 
the kitchen of No. 2 Battalion. Captain Brown, who had never 
before seen meat enter the camp, went, after Dr. Ohnesorg’s 
departure, to inquire, only to find that the meat had never come 
inside the camp. It had been taken back to the town after its 
exhibition purpose had been fulfilled, and Dr. Ohnesorg, whose 
visit was expected, had been duly and favourably impressed. 

The epidemic was the occasion for striking examples of self- 
sacrificing devotion. There were ten French Roman Catholic 
priests in the camp as prisoners. They lived together in the guard 
hut of No. 2 Company. All of them volunteered to work among 
the sick, and they were given charge of rooms in the hospital 
annexes and of wards in the hospital. They were most adaptable, 
teachable men, and their absolute fearlessness and unselfish 
devotion to duty cannot be too highly extolled. Eight out of 
the ten contracted the disease and five of them died. 

And the soldiers who volunteered their services as nursing 
orderlies were equally heroic. It did not need the priests’ example 
to inspire these men. British, French, and Russian alike, never 
was there lack of attendants for the sick when once the need was 
recognized. The doctors selected chiefly unmarried men as 
attendants, and later those who had recovered from the fever. 
There were no gowns or overalls for them and the work they 
voluntarily undertook carried with it the practical certainty of 
being attacked by the disease. Indeed every one of those 
detailed to handle and wash the patients’ clothes and blankets 
contracted it. Twenty-two of these attendants were British ; 
all, with two exceptions, were untrained. Twenty of them caught 
the disease ; two of them died, The committee hope later to be 
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able to supply a full list of these men. They are fortunately 
able to name thirteen of them now. 


11163. Lance-corporal Lloyd Simpson, 4th Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers (now R.A.M.C.). 
11151. Private William Bristow, 4th Battalion Royal Fusiliers 
(now R.A.M.C.).: 
9111. Private F. Goulder, 1st Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
14523. Corporal W. Boudman, 4th Royal Fusiliers. 
12927. Lance-corporal W. Batt, 4th Royal Fusiliers. 
11121. Private William Clark, 4th Royal Fusiliers. 
1882. Private Dolton, 6th Special Reserve Battalion, Royal 
Fusiliers (attached 4th Battalion). 
7236. Private W. Manser, Ist Scots Guards. 
10266. Private S. Kellett, 2nd West Riding Regiment. 
9052. Corporal George Neill, 2nd West Riding Regiment. 
9219. Corporal F. Brashaw, Ist Battalion Cheshire Regi- 
ment. 
10561. Private James Gooderham, 2nd West Riding Regiment, 
( 2? ) Private John Roberts, 3rd Special Reserve Battalion, 
West Riding Regiment. 


Among the medical staff the fever made great havoc. In 
the first week of March Dr. Brésard, a French medical officer, 
sickened of typhus. Then, in rapid succession, Drs. Laval 
(French), Wassilief, Kreistler, and Schafira (Russians). Major 
Davy caught the infection on the 25th March, and had to go to 
bed two days later. By the second week in April five of the seven 
medical officers who lived in the British officers’ hut were down 
at the same time. The medical officers occupying the other 
deserted guard huts fared no better. Of the sixteen doctors in 
the camp twelve contracted the disease and two died. 

Some time after the epidemic had been in progress, and when 
only two French doctors and Captain Brown had so far escaped 
infection, Captain Scott-Williams with four French doctors was 
brought to the camp.. By that time the epidemic was beginning 
to subside, but there was still much work to be done. 

Major Davy and Captain Brown testify to Captain Scott- 
Williams’s splendid work amongst the British whose care he took 
over. When these two officers left the camp on the 27th June 
Captain Scott-Williams was not allowed to go, and he had there- 
after entire charge of all the English. 

Our medical officers speak with enthusiasm of the splendid 
work of their French colleagues. Dr. Saint-Hilaire was particu- 
larly helpful, a splendid organizer, full of ideas, never daunted. 
“‘ Everybody in the camp,” Major Davy says, “ will always owe 
him a debt of gratitude.” 
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Of Captain Brown, Major Davy speaks in the highest terms. 
His equable, cheery temperament, his shrewd judgment and 
common sense and doggedness were just what were wanted. In 
the end he, too, fell with something which was probably atypical 
typhus. 

yE The value of Major Davy’s work cannot be exaggerated. He 
toiled incessantly, until he himself contracted the disease he had 
done so much to combat. His work and example were beyond 
raise. 

. The Committee have not thought it necessary in this report 
to deal with the arrangements for the supply to the camp during 
the period of quarantine of such things as were supplied, nor 
yet with the discrimination to which the British, as contrasted 
with the other prisoners and doctors in the camp, were subjected 
by the German guard. Such matters appear to the Committee 
to be merely of mechanical or ephemeral interest, and they need 
not be further dwelt on. 

At the commencement of this report the Committee ventured 
to express the belief that much that occurred at Gardelegen during 
the outbreak was typical of German prison administration. Their 
report will, they believe, have disclosed the startling parallel 
between the occurrences here and those at Wittenberg, upon which 
the committee have already reported. Many similar features are 
to be found also in the administration of the camp at Langen- 
salza during a similar epidemic. What could be done and was 
done by more enlightened and sympathetic administration in a 
like crisis is shown by the experiences of the prisoners at Géttingen. 
That camp, however, was a bright exception. There was no 
trace of the humane method being in favour at Gardelegen during 
the terrible days of its visitation. 

That visitation, however, was not all loss. It furnished the 
opportunity for an exhibition of unselfish devotion to duty and 
of heroic self-sacrifice which it may be hoped will be remembered 
and cherished long after the callousness and cowardice which 
evoked it have mercifully passed into oblivion. 


On behalf of the Government Committee on the Treatment 
by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War, 


Rosert YouncerR, Chairman. 


September 13, 1916. 


N.B.—It is understood that no British prisoners have been 
detained at Gardelegen for some time past. 


FRUIT-PICKING IN THE HIGHLANDS 
A DAY’S WORK 


Trvxk—tink—tink. The feeble but insistent squeaking of a 
cracked bell wakened me, and I turned over on my straw mattress, 
and peeped out from my bedclothes at the morning. It was just a 
quarter past five. My bed was the corner one of five, which 
stood in a row, their heads against one wall of the hut. Opposite 
us was another row of five bedsteads. Something in the arrange- 
ment of the beds and their dominating importance in the scene 
—for there was no other furniture—was reminiscent of a hospital 
ward. There, however, the likeness ended. The floor was 
not of that polished linoleum, so alarming to the unpractised 
foot, but of wooden boarding, not quite recently scrubbed. Over- 
head, beneath a rounded roof of corrugated iron, were rafters 
from which hung various articles of clothing. On the walls—brick 
walls thinly coated with whitewash—were a number of pegs, two 
between each pair of beds. These, too, were hung with garments. 
Such was my bedroom. 

By this time the occupants of the other beds were stirring. 
In the bed next to mine—or rather ours, for there were two of us in 
it—the girl who always slept till long after we were all up, and yet 
who always dressed before any of us, still lay peacefully and rather 
charmingly, her dark hair spread over the pillow. Standing half 
dressed on the bed opposite, her head among the rafters, was the 
lady who dressed on her bed because she did not like the look of the 
floor. Another was already in her underclothing and with a 
mackintosh on—the best kind of dressing-gown where much of 
your toilet takes place out of doors—and with hair twisted up was 
setting out to the pump for water. Beside me my friend was half 
awake, but was burying herself deeper in the bedclothes, and, 
knowing well that she would never get up so long as I lay inert 
beside her, I scrambled out, and began to shuffle into the clothes 
which hung on the knobless posts at the foot of the bed. Then I put 
on my mackintosh, and taking my sponge-bag, which also hung at 
the end of the bed, I went down the length of the hut to the door. 
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This opened into a sort of porch or outhouse, with a wooden dresser 
upon which stood two enamelled basins—washing accommodation 
for the twenty inhabitants of the hut. Two were already splashing 
the water about here, and a third was endeavouring, over their 
heads, to catch a glimpse of herself in the single looking-glass which 
hung over the dresser. Through this overcrowded area I passed, 
and out of the front door of the hut. 

The morning was refreshing. There had been a heavy mist, 
which had left the grass wet, but it was now lifting, the sky was 
blue and pink with the shell-like colour of early morning, and a 
single seagull was flying overhead in the chill air. I stood for a 
moment at the door of the hut, wishing that I could go off for a 
walk, or a bathe in the icy waters of the loch. There were one or 
two other people now about in the grass compound, which stretched 
between the row of huts and the dining-room and offices opposite. 
Some were going with pails to the pump, the rain-tubs which stood 
by each hut having run dry: outside the still-closed door of the 
canteen a few early spirits already waited for the cup of tea 
which could be got before setting out to work. I, too, made my 
way across the tufty, uneven grass towards the pump. As I had 
been in the camp now for some days, I did not trip over the narrow 
trenches which here and there crossed the compound, serving for 
purposes of drainage, and which were a deadly snare to the unwary 
or inexperienced. When I had washed at the pump, I returned to 
the hut to finish my dressing. I had long before given up any 
attempt to do my hair in front of the glass: there was more room 
for such operations on the bed. The final stages of dressing con- 
sisted in the donning of an overall, a rough apron of sacking, and a 
rope tied round the waist with a hook depending from it in front. 
A pair of gloves with the fingers cut out completed my attire, and 
taking chocolates and biscuits to munch on the way, my friend and 
I set out for the field. 

The enclosure was now full of people. Some were still 
running to the canteen for their tea, others were coming away, 
many were already ahead of us on the road. They were a varied 
company. Here we would pass a party of the regular workers, 
women for the most part from the towns, who come each year 
to these fields and scrape a scanty living. The usual dress would 
be an old blouse and skirt, and the invaluable piece of sacking 
apron. Some were bareheaded, their hair often unbrushed and 
hastily twisted up or hanging in a plait; others wore old caps 
or big straw hats tied under the chin. From such groups came 
snatches of conversation on the usual topics—the badness of the 
season, the mismanagement of the canteen; all the regular and 
customary grumbles. One or two of the family parties so 
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common in these parts were already abroad—the mother harassed 
and eager for work, the elder children with a look of respon- 
sibility beyond their years herding along the ambling babies, 
and the in-betweens frolicking round, wee people who pick at 
times and play at times and are “ something between a hindrance 
and a help.” Sometimes we passed a party of students or teachers. 
An English voice was occasionally heard amongst these. Their 
hair was sometimes more carefully done, their overalls perhaps a 
shade—a mere shade—cleaner; otherwise there was little to 
distinguish them from the regular workers. Beginners, of course, 
were easily distinguishable by their clean clothes, the absence of 
the hook around their waists, and above all by their still unstained 
finger-tips. 

The road was a straight and an uphill one. On each side 
of it lay raspberry fields, stretching far away up the hill on one 
side and down on the other. The workers turned in on one side 
or the other as they reached the holding of their own employer. 
At the entrance to the fields one would usually see some of the 
barrels into which the fruit is packed for transport to the jam- 
makers. These bore the names of the grower, Mackie, or 
McGuiness, or McAlister. There was usually a notice stuck up 
near the gate advertising for pickers, and stating the pay—kd. a 
pound. Later, in the third week of picking, and after at least one 
field had been out on strike, it would be altered to $d. a pound. 

And now we came to our own employer’s field. Raspberry 
canes are planted in long drills, and the pickers work in pairs, 
one on each side of the same bushes. My friend and I had 
finished the drill we were on the evening before, and so had not 
had to remember its number, but could begin on a new one. We 
could easily find out which of the drills was next to be worked by 
the stone on the post at the end of it. This stone we moved to 
the next post before going down the drill, as a sign to the next- 
comers that our drill was now occupied. From a heap lying about 
at the top of the field we then each seized two pails—a small one, 
which we hung on to the hook at our waist, and a large one, which 
for the present we carried. Thus equipped we made our way down 
the drill, one on each side of the bushes we were to pick, looking as 
we went to see what kind of fate we had—a good or bad drill— 
picking off a tempting berry here and there to eat. The bushes 
were still wet with the morning’s mist, and the leafy branches, 
through which it was all we could do in some places to shoulder 
a way, soaked our arms to the skin. Where the bushes were low 
we could see away over the raspberry field to where the loch lay, 
still wreathed in mist, and could lift up our eyes to the hills 
beyond. In some places the bushes were as tall as ourselves, and 
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as we pushed through them shed little trickles of water on our 
heads and faces. When we came within sight of the bottom of the 
drill we put down our big pails, as the method of work is to pick into 
the wee pail which dangles conveniently on its hook, and to 
empty this at intervals into the big pail. After each emptying 
you carry your big pail farther up the drill, so that you work up 
to it, and as it grows heavier there is a shorter distance for you to 
carry it to the top or end of the drill. 

At last we reached the bottom of the drill, where a broad 
grass-grown track runs along the end of the field, and a stone 
wall divides it from the next holding. It was about a quarter 
past six when we started to pick, and until half-past eight we 
worked in almost complete silence. The bushes were still so 
damp that our fingers gradually grew numb, and although the 
berries were heavy with the wet, we picked so slowly that we knew 
we should earn little more than the price of our breakfast in that 
early morning shift. Now and then one would remark on the nature 
of the drill—not a bad one this morning—or utter an annoyed 
exclamation if a good berry fell to the ground, but there is little 
talk or singing in the field before breakfast. About half-past eight 
we decided to go off and scramble for breakfast. The canteen 
opened at nine, and as our field was one of the farthest from the 
camp, we had soon discovered that we needed to leave our work 
early to secure porridge which retained any vestige of heat. Other 
workers were now making their way up the drills, and when we 
reached the top of ours we found a small queue waiting at the 
weighing-place. This consisted of a wooden platform on the road 
side of the field, on which stood a number of barrels and a large pair 
of scales. The weigher—in this case our employer himself—stood 
on this platform, and as each picker in turn came up to it she 
handed him her large pail and he emptied the contents into another 
pail which he then weighed. Sometimes, before doing this, he 
would stop to throw out a few stalks, occasionally with a grumble at 
the carelessness of the picker, more often in a disgusted silence. 
Having weighed the picking, he emptied it into a barrel, and from 
a cash-box beside him handed the picker her earnings. The pail felt 
distressingly light as I handed it up, and I was not disgusted when I 
found myself possessed of two new threepenny bits and a halfpenny 
as my morning’s wage. That would pay for my breakfast and a 
penny orso over. We left our pails at the top of our drill and noted 
the number with care, and then ran off down the road to break- 
fast. The road was again full of pickers, going, like ourselves, to 
the canteen, and on our way we passed one of the steam-lorries 
which take the barrels into the town for the train. The lorry was 
already loaded with some barrels, and also with the luggage and 
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persons of half a dozen pickers who were going home, and were 
shouting and waving good-byes to their friends. 

“Will you scrum in the queue this morning ? ” said my friend 
as we got to the gate of the enclosure, “and [ll run for the 
cutlery.” “Allright,” saidI. “Gotany tickets? No? Very well, . 
I'll get them.” I ran off across the grass to the office by the 
canteen. She made her way to get the key of the hut, which when 
the hut was empty was kept on a nail near the office. At the 
ticket-office I bought a shilling’s worth of cheques. These are 
tickets like tram tickets, torn off a roll, and coloured differently, 
according to the price—ld. or $d.—and nothing can be bought 
at the canteen except with these. Cheques in hand, I ran round 
to the dining-room door, and inside I joined one of the two 
queues in which the pickers were waiting for their turn to get break- 
fast. The dining-room was set with bare deal trestle-tables and 
benches, no windows in all its length were opened, and it was a scene 
of much noise and confusion. About one-third of the space was 
occupied by the people who were waiting in the queues, and through 
whom those who came away with their plates had to shoulder a 
passage. The number ofsmall children who wandered about amongst 
the crowd added to the confusion. I was now within view of the 
serving-place, and could see the waitresses behind the wire netting 
which divided them from the people, and the bowls of porridge 
already ladled out and growing cold on the deal table behind them. 
Slowly, very slowly, and with unutterable din, the queue advanced. 
A woman two or three places in front of me took a long time over 
her purchases. She was ordering for a family party, and two or 
three children waited beside her and took the plates as they 
were handed out. My friend appeared with the “ cutlery ”’—our 
knives and forks wrapped in a duster—and took up a position 
near me. At last my turn came and I reached the opening in the 
wire netting through which one came into contact with the 
waitress. “ Two teas without sugar,” I said. “ Two teas without 
sugar,” she called to some one in the background. “ Two bowls of 
porridge.”’ She shoved them out, already ladled into the bowls long 
before, and I handed them on to my friend to carry. “ One plate of 
bacon.” She flew to the great dish of bacon behind her, and with 
her fingers placed some pieces on a plate. “Two slices of dry 
bread.” These were put on top of the bacon, and the tea, having 
now appeared from the person in the background in cups without 
saucers, I counted out my payment—“ Porridges 4d., bread 1d., 
teas 1d., bacon 3d.,” and tore off a strip of cheques. The waitress 
shoved these down a slot in the dresser beside her. ‘“ Next please,” 
she was saying, as with some difficulty I gathered up om and 
plate and turned away. With care we made our way through the 
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waiting crowd, and passing right up the room found a com- 
paratively quiet place at an empty table. It did not take us long 
to get through the meal. There was little inducement to linger— 
no morning paper to be read in delightful snatches between bites of 
toast and marmalade, no silver teapot from which to pour a 
second cup of steaming tea. We munched our dry bread and 
bacon appreciatively indeed, but with no desire to prolong the 
repast, or to sit longer in the stuffy, noisy room. 

When we had finished, we gathered up our cutlery and took 
it to be washed at the pump. We spent a few minutes in the hut, 
packing a rucksack with things for lunch—bread, butter, and 
potted-meat, a private supply whereof we kept in a corner of the 
outhouse. By this time—nearly ten o’clock—the mist had cleared 
and the sun threatened to be hot. We had discarded the mackin- 
toshes we wore earlier and had put on sun-bonnets. We felt 
brighter than we had done in the early morning, and talked a 
good deal on our way to the field. Half-way up the road we 
joined—or were joined by—a small quaintly dressed figure. 
This was Susie, an independent young person of twelve, who had 
come from a town in the South of Scotland, journeying hither 
with an aunt, but owing the latter no authority and entirely “ on 
her own.” On one occasion, when it was suggested that her aunt 
might be looking for her, she grew indignant. ‘‘ Oh, she’s nothin’ 
to do with me ata’,” shesaid. ‘She just came in the same train.” 
Susie usually picked with Jennie Smith, and a queer couple they 
made. Jennie was a large, stout, good-humoured person of forty 
or thereabouts. Her short skirts allowed one a glimpse of bare, 
fat legs above her unlaced boots, and she wore a big straw hat 
with cherry-coloured ribbons which gave her an unexpected and 
surprisingly coquettish appearance. 

Accompanied by Susie and by Susie’s chatter we reached 
the field and found our drill again. Now we picked faster than 
before breakfast. The drill was a good one, the bushes being 
neither too high nor too low for a comfortable attitude while 
picking. The berries clustered in pleasant masses on their 
branches. Here and there the new leaves were thick and had to 
be pushed to one side while we cleared the laden branches in the 
centre. As we picked we talked—of the immediate sights around 
us, of new-comers in the field, of the incomplete way in which 
the people on the next drill had picked it, of the heat of the 
sun and the dryness—and therefore lightness—of the berries. 
Others were chattering near us too. A party of Glasgow school- 
girls kept up a contimual chaffing of the slow country bo 
who acted as foreman, and who mouched up and down the arills 
from time to time, his hat drawn over his eyes, a very figure 
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of laziness. Two or three drills away a small girl of nine 
or ten was singing as she worked, accompanied fitfully by her 
brother. A wonderful variety of songs she had, ranging from old 
Scots airs to the latest ragtime, and to all these she sang the words 
—there were no intervals filled by humming. Her voice was sure 
and gentle, and ‘“‘ Whate’er her theme, the maiden sang as if her 
song could have no ending.” About half-past twelve weighing 
began again, but we who had our lunch with us and had no 
need to scramble to the canteen went on working till nearly 
all the others had been up. Then we struggled to the weighing- 
place, our pails satisfactorily heavy, and the usual conversation 
took place. “Oh,dear! I’m sure you’ve got more than I have.” 
“No, I haven’t, you silly. I didn’t pick a bit well to-day.” 
“ How much do you think you'll get?” “Oh, I don’t know. It 
seems to vary so—9d. or 10d., I think. You never can tell.” 
“Tm sure I’ve only 84d. You always get more than I do.” 
“Nonsense. What about yesterday?” ... And so on. How- 
ever, this time I had got more—by a halfpenny, and was justly 
proud of it, so proud that I forgot to take down my big pail off the 
platform as I fingered my new coins, a sixpence, a threepenny bit, 
and anew penny. “ Pail, woman, pail,’ shouted the weigher, and 
I returned for it abashed. 

“ Where are the other two ?” said my friend. “ Was it 197 they 
were on?” We climbed on the low stone wall and signalled 
lunch, and they too toiled up the drill, while we went ahead 
with the rucksack and found a suitable place. This was a position 
on the stone wall which divided our field from the road, and near to 
“the other” canteen, so called by us because it supplied another 
group of huts in which we did not live. In the yard of the other 
canteen a long queue was still waiting outside the shut door, but 
just as we settled ourselves the door opened and the people began 
to move in. A man in shirt-sleeves emerged from the door and 
walked up and down, ringing a great dinner-bell. The camp 
superintendent, a schoolmaster at other times and with a deep 
scholastic voice, walked about talking to the pickers and seeing 
that all was orderly. Some who were lunching in the fields 
were coming away from the canteen shop with bottles of ginger- 
beer. One or two van-drivers leaned by the wall, talking to a 
young soldier, in uniform but collarless, who used to be pointed 
out to all new-comers as the young fellow who'd been “ all through 
the Dardanelles.” I wish that he and some more had indeed 
done so. The other two members of our party now joined us, 
triumphant with the wages of a good morning's work. We 
could guess without asking that they’d made a penny or so more 
than we had. “ Why is it?” said my friend with some heat. 
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“ We're as good as they are. Why should they make more?” A 
question we never satisfactorily answered. We didn’t talk much 
over lunch. We gazed down over the field at the loch, now 
blue in the heat of the day, and at the hills beyond, over 
which we had walked on Sunday. When we had packed our ruck- 
sacks again we made an expedition to the pump to wash our 
knives and refresh ourselves. Then back to the fields and to 
work. 

The afternoon was hot and wearisome. We were at work on 
a drill of rather high and leafy bushes, however, and seemed 
extraordinarily alone and isolated. We might have imagined 
ourselves the only workers in the field, all the others were so far 
away. The only sound which we heard was the voice of Willie 
calling his sister, ‘‘ Our Pegg-ee. Our Pegg-ee.” Peggie was the 
small songstress of the field, but when she was not actually singing 
she seemed to bury herself entirely, and several times a day we 
heard the refrain of Willie as he sought her. 

By about four o’clock we had already worked half-way up the 
drill. It was a poor one this time, the berries small and few, 
and many bushes which in their ostentatious display of leaves 
reminded us of the barren fig-tree. We therefore got along 
quickly, if rather angrily. ‘‘ There’s the bread-cart,” we heard 
some one call. ‘Oh, let’s get some,” I cried, and my friend ran 
off. The bread-cart was like manna to the —— and 
at every few yards along the road it stopped while the pickers 
flocked about it. Ina few minutes we came back, our sun-bonnets 
filled with fresh bread and cookies, which we packed into the 
invaluable rucksack. 

“ What about going off now?” said I. “ He’s beginning to 
weigh, and by the time we’ve made our tea we won’t have long 
for a bathe.” “It’s a rotten drill too,” said my friend. “ Of 
course we'll have to finish it in the morning.” I hesitated. “But 
then we never do get much before breakfast anyway.” “Oh, 
come on, let’s shout to the others.” We did, and they, too, began 
to make a slow progress up the drill, picking off a few big berries 
which would otherwise rot before morning. When our pails 
had been weighed and we had swilled them out with water, which 
smelt abominable and was full of small insects—one of the nastiest 
jobs of the day—we set off down the road. Workers were 
streaming out of the other fields, and an ice-cream man was 
doing excellent business at the entrance to the enclosure, his 
cart surrounded by a crowd of eager buyers. We, too, stopped for 
a ha’penny sandwich and enjoyed it immensely. When we got to 
our hut the business of making tea began. While the kettle was 
boiling we had our wash up and changed our raspberry-stained 
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overalls for blouses and skirts. Our hands refused to be washed 
up, however. They were black at the tips and down the nails, and 
scratched all over. 

After tea we packed our rucksacks with gear for the evening— 
bathing-gowns, towels, writing-pads and books, sponge-bags, and 
our biscuits and chocolate for supper. The pickers were all back 
from work by now. Some were already cleaned up, and hung about 
their doors in fresh blouses. Others were still in the process. 
A pretty girl came to the door of the next hut, with hair loose 
and dressed in a bedroom-jacket and petticoat, and threw oyt the 
water in which she had just washed. There were others, of course, 
who did not go in for such amenities, and who squatted, grubby 
and unkempt, about their doors, or within were lying on their beds, 
tired with the day’s work. The compound did not look attractive 
at this hour. The wooden boxes for refuse which stood in front 
of the huts had for the most part been overturned and ransacked 
by some scavenging child, and bits of paper or empty tins were 
littered about. From the recreation-room near the canteen came 
the sound of uproarious laughter, and of some one picking out with 
one finger on a tinkly piano the tune of “ Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” 

On this unalluring scene we turned our backs, and made off 
down the road which led to the loch. Many other workers were 
sauntering up and down the road. Here and there a couple of 
soldiers, their bicycles propped against the hedge, were larking 
with a group of girls. Some people were out foraging, and passed 
us with loaves of bread or milk-cans. As we got farther away 
from the camp we met fewer people, and the road by the loch 
was comparatively quiet. It was a small loch, full of alluring 
ripples and curious calm patches, the effect of strange currents. 
On a wee island in the middle stood an old house, surrounded by 
trees—a house in which a famous Scotsman once lived. In the 
wide bay at one end of the loch some boys were bathing, shouting 
and calling to one another with cheerful din. We passed them on 
our way to our own quiet spot. This was a tiny bay, where a 
bank surrounded by trees gave a good place for dressing. In this 
bay it was that we did most of our washing—a more private and 
certainly pleasanter place than our wee outhouse. Dressed in our 
bathing-gowns, we stood at the edge of the water and soaped and 
scrubbed. Then came the somewhat painful wading out on the 
pebbles to the deeper water, the first shock of the plunge, and 
then the delicious refreshment of the evening swim. At such 
times we thought somewhat scornfully of the people huddled 
round their doors in the enclosure, of the bits of paper and refuse 
strewn about the grass, of the tune still being played with one 
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finger on the piano—perhaps by now they would have reached 
“Smile, Smile, Smile.” 

After our swim we usually ate our supper on the banks of 
the loch, did a little writing, or made up our accounts. But 
this evening we expected parcels from home and had decided to 
“scrum” for the post, and so, as soon as we were dressed, we 
turned back to the encampment. More workers than before were 
now about. Near the gate some men and girls were dancing in the 
road, one of the girls playing a mouth-organ as she twirled. As 
we turned in, the bell began to tinkle, and from the huts people 
started running across to the office. The superintendent threw 
dpen his door, and with the smiling air of a master distributing 
Sunday-school prizes, he began calling out the names on the 
letters: “ Brown, c/o Duff.”” “ McMaster, No. 12. Any one here 
from No.12?% Thank you.” “Henderson, c/o McCrae ”’—and so 
on. My friend and I emerged from the scrimmage, each with a 
parcel, and began to walk back to the huts. “I wonder whether 
any one’s lit the lamp,” I said, gazing at the row of huts in 
the dusky light. “ Yes—no—that’s No. 9. Bother. How 
unenterprising people are, and they’re all much taller than 
we are,’ wailed my friend. “They can reach it without 
standing on two trunks and a suit-case.” “Yes, they have 
though,” we cried happily as a feeble light began to glimmer 
from No. 11, a light which made it almost homelike—a home in 
which our share was half a bed. The outhouse was full (for two 
people were enough to fill it) of people washing. We felt superior. 
We knew of a better washing-place than that. Some people were 
already in bed, one or two of them reading by the light of the lamp 
which hung from the rafters. 

“ Coming out to do your teeth ? ” I said, a few minutes later, 
when I was undressed and had put on my dressing-gown—otherwise 
my mackintosh. We sauntered across the compound to the 
pump, skilfully negotiating the trenches. Most of the workers 
were by now indoors. One could not see the refuse about the 
grass, and the lights of the huts had a friendly look. A star or 
two twinkled in the darkening blue of the sky, a bat flitted 
across the open, an owl hooted in a neighbouring plantation. As 
we returned, the last tinkle of the bell was sounded—the signal for 
talking to stop and lights to be darkened. The watchman was 
knocking at our window when we got in and fiercely telling us to 
put our light out. We threw pieces of dark cloth over the glass, 
and he moved off, and thumped at the door of the next hut, shout- 
ing to the girls there to stop their noise. 

By this time we were all in bed except my friend, and she 
was now turning out the lamp. In the dark she clambered over 
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my feet, and sank into her place beside me. “Oh! thank good- 
ness for our rugs,” she whispered, as she pulled the bedclothes 
round her—our nightly thanksgiving. Then she sat up and 
pulled the curtain from the window. “ Oh, look!” she whispered. 
The moon was up—a yellow harvest moon. “ Why aren’t we 
sleeping in the heather ?” she wailed. “ ‘ Yonder in the heather 
there’s a bed for sleeping.’”’ “‘ But think of the mist in the early 
morning,” I whispered prosaically. The early morning! I 
shivered. Already I seemed to hear the “tink, tink” of that 
cracked bell. Two or three minutes later I felt the bed shaking. 
My friend was in a fit of silent laughter. ‘“‘ What is the matter ? ” 
Fsaid. “Oh, I don’t know. Just the whole thing,” she giggled. 
“Our summer holidays!” “ You’re not sorry you came, are 
you?” I said. “Rather not. Are you?” “Not I. Good 
night. The morning bell will ring in a minute.” 
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CONVERSATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 


[Captain the Hon. Robert Palmer, 6th Hampshire Regiment, was killed 
in action on January 21,1916, in Mesopotamia. He wrote “The Con- 
versations of Christopher ’’ during the Mesopotamian Campaign. They 
were apparently intended to form a symposium, but only three Con- 
versations were completed at the time of his death. This, the fourth, 
is unfinished ; the manuscript was found in his wallet after the battle.] 


LAWYERS 


BREAKFAST happily accomplished, we had settled down to the 
day’s second peaceful interlude, only less sacred than the first 
sleep after one is called. 

James had not been reading the Morning Post an hour before he 
put it from him with a gesture of disgust. 

“ T’m about fed up with the House of Commons,” he exclaimed. 
I have noticed that our representative institutions not infrequently 
produce a sense of repletion in James. 

“What can you expect of a Parliament of lawyers?” I 
replied. It was the kind of answer that generally soothes him ; 
but this morning he was strangely restless. 

“T believe you’ve hit it,” he cried. ‘‘ Lawyers can do nothing 
but jaw, jaw, jaw. It’s their profession. And when they get 
into Parliament, they just carry on. Men who are habitually 
meddling 

““« Meddling, daring, subtle, active, of litigious dispositions 
and unquiet minds,’ as the terse phrase has it,” I put in, “do 
not ‘ easily fall back into their old condition of obscure contention, 
and laborious, low, and unprofitable chicane.’ ” 

“ That’s good,” said James. “ Where does that come from ? 
The National Review ?” 

“T doubt it,” I said. “I saw it in Burke myself. Not the 
Peerage.” 

“Good Old Burke,” cried James ; “I ought” to have spotted 
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it. French Revolution—read it for my schools, years ago now 
though.” He reflected a moment. “ Ah, he was a talker if you 
like,” he continued, “ but he talked a lot of jolly good sense.” 

“There is certainly a moral or mental poison somewhere in 
the legal profession,” declared Thomas, escaping from the daily 
martyrdom which his broad-mindedness imposed on him of reading 
a paper he violently disagreed with. Thomas is the victim of 
principle. ‘ Personally I think it’s both,” he went on. “ Lawyers 
are the parasites of human passion, and they live by prostituting 
their minds to the highest bidder.” I think I have mentioned 
that Thomas is a publicist. 

“It’s a shame, isn’t it?” said Christopher sympathetically 
from his corner. “ And then there are the doctors, parasites of 
human frailty, who prostitute their skill to the highest bidder ; 
and the clergy, parasites of human piety, who prostitute their 
opinions to the highest bishop; and the journalists, parasites of 
human curiosity, who prostitute their veracity to the highest 
circulation ; and the publicists ——” 

“Oh, stow it!” cried James. “‘ The fact remains that these 
lawyers make a hash of things in Parliament. And I believe it 
is because they’re professional partisans, and they can’t tell 
phrases from facts.” 

“No, I don’t think it is quite that,” I replied. “ Nothing 
makes you more fair-minded than the profession of advocacy. 
That is why they choose the judges from barristers. It is the 
people who only plead one cause all their lives that are unfair. 
And nobody knows the nature and value of a phrase better than 
a lawyer. In fact he knows it too well. He knows it serves to 
bridge a difficulty without solving it.” 

“T should say rather,” said Thomas, “that lawyers fail in 
politics because they divorce advocacy from conviction and are 
trained to take short views.” 

“That is why they succeed, certainly,” said Christopher in 
gentle correction. 

* Succeed as politicians, and fail as statesmen,” said James. 
“ That’s about it.” 

“They don’t see life as a whole,” I said ; “ only its diseases.” 

“Like East End curates,” suggested James. “With a 
difference. The curate only sees the human side and neglects 
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principles of policy. The lawyer sees only the abstract and forgets 
the human element.” 

“Yet he sees a great deal of human nature,” observed Chris- 
topher. 

“ The wrong kind,” said I. ‘ Abnormal samples and those in 
relation to a single issue. Never in bulk or in its normal tenor 
of life.” 

“‘ The only qualities that matter in politics'are independence, 
courage, and common sense,” said James. “ Lawyering seems to 
kill them.” 

“No wonder,” assented Thomas. “ Lawyers are dependent 
on their clients, afraid of precedents, and exalt subtlety above 
. Sense.” 

“ Personally,” remarked Christopher, “I should say that if 
any profession could develop those three qualities, it is the Bar.” 

*T don’t think,” said James. 

“T’ve observed it,” rejoined Christopher. “ When you talk 
of dependence on clients, the very language refutes you. A 
client is merely Latin for dependent. The word for barrister 
was patron. And to this day the whole machinery of the law is 
designed to maintain the Olympian independence of the lawyers. 
As for courage, who ever heard of a timid lawyer? Afraid of 
precedents ? Half his time he is trying to create them! And as 
regards common sense, every one knows that law is only common 
sense systematized.”’ 

“ Christopher or a lawyer is always ready to prove that black 
is white,” said James, “‘ but you can’t get away from the facts.” 

“T’ve not attempted to,” said Christopher patiently. “I 
have merely been trying to hint that you haven’t got hold of 
the right explanation of them.” 

“Well,” said Thomas, with the slightest soupcon of irony, 
“let us hear the oracle.” 

“It’s perfectly simple,” Christopher answered. ‘“‘ The Bar 
doesn’t create pernicious politicians any more than any other 
profession, but it attracts them.” 

“Why should it ?” queried James. 

“Surely it’s obvious. The curse of politics everywhere is 
the man on the make. He can’t afford to be independent or 
courageous or even sensible. He is the slave of his wretched 
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ambition or vanity. Politics and the Bar attract him for the same 
reason that push and plausibility promise him success in both. 
For financial reasons he goes to the Bar first, so that when he 
emerges into public notice his native vices are set down to his 
profession.” 

“ But the profession aggravates them,” I insisted. 

“Only by increasing their efficiency. They apply their 
training to pernicious ends.” 

“ Deeper than that,” said I. ‘“‘ They treat politics like a law- 
suit ; make a ‘ litigious constitution ’ as Burke calls it.” 

“Blame our Party system for that,” answered Christopher. 
“Tt zs like a lawsuit, horribly and fantastically like. Both 
Parties have a case. Both exaggerate it out of all relation to their 
convictions. Both present it with their eyes only on the jury. 
Both ignore fact as well as policy in their anxiety for a verdict, 
on which their reputations and often their fortunes are staked. 
Both appeal to prejudice and passion where their reasoning is 
weak. It is the very caricature of a lawsuit.” 

“ It is the lawyers that have been made it so,” asserted James. 

“T doubt it. The lines of the Party system were set before 
the lawyers invaded Parliament. As I say, it attracted them.” 

“ Call it a vicious circle, if you like,” said I. 

“It is now. But blame the men, not the profession,” replied 
Christopher. 

“Tt is all very well to blame the men and the Party system,” 
I rejoined, “ but you haven’t really denied what I said just now, 
that the profession aggravates their native vices. Granted that 
it attracts the wrong men—which is a poor defence at best—and 
granted your analogy between politics and lawsuits, it predisposes 
them to seize on that analogy and accentuate it.” 

“ Ah, there I agree,” said Christopher. “ I was coming to that. 
It is the real basis of the popular charge. Their profession does 
tend to make them approach politics, not merely from the wrong 
point of view of a self-seeker, but from the particularly wrong 
point of view of a briefed counsel. You said just now that 
advocacy made one fair-minded ; so it does—in judging other 
people’s cases. But once a man is briefed, his whole tendency is 
to suspend his judicial faculties, or rather to combat them dialecti- 
cally. He rehearses in his own mind the persuasive process he 
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will undertake in court. In all but the strongest minds that 
leads to a forensic habit of thought bordering on self-deception 
where his own case is concerned. Such a habit is of course 
disastrous if you approach your politics as your case.” 

“Tn fact you admit the popular charge, which you began by 
denying,” said Thomas. 

“Tf only to give James the pleasure of accusing me of splitting 
hairs,’ answered Christopher, “I must maintain that there is 
all the difference in the world between blaming a profession for 
producing bad politicians by some inherent vice in itself, and 
admitting that when bad politicians in embryo use it as a 
stepping-stone it gives a particularly pernicious twist to their 
badness.” 

“There is some evidence for the inherent vice, though,” 
said I. “ Disraeli, for instance, refused to go to the Bar for fear 
of unfitting himself for politics. 

“Tt is remarkable, too,” I continued, “that the percentage 
of barrister statesmen is as low as that of barrister politicians is 
high.” 

“ Till quite lately our statesmen have nearly all come from a 
governing class with independent means. The Bar is a grinding 
and profitless profession at first. It is only men who have to make 
a living that go through it, and the best of those generally keep to 
the legal career to the end. It is more natural, unless politics 
have a special attraction, which they haven’t for disinterested 
Englishmen except they’re bred to it. And if they’re bred to it, 
they’re generally too well off to need the Bar’s help. Count our 
self-made statesmen—and America’s too, beginning with Alexander 
Hamilton—and you'll find an average proportion of barristers. 
There is no special virtue in the profession, of course; but its 
reputation is a libel due to circumstances.” 

“In my opinion,” said James, “the Bar is a pretty rotten 
profession anyway, quite apart from politics. A man who makes 
his living by trying to prove black is white or white is black to 
order must be hard up for a job.” 

“Tt is extraordinary,’ said Christopher, stretching himself, 
“ how widespread is the absurd view that regards lawyers as putting 
spokes in the wheel of justice.” 

“Well, they often do,” said James. ‘“ Look at Crippen’s 
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counsel. He must have believed him guilty, but he had to try 


and prove him innocent.” 

“T thought only debutantes made remarks like that,” said 
Christopher a little unkindly. “I know that is how it strikes 
one,” he added at once repenting ; “ but if you had to try Crippen 
would you rather leave him to explain things himself or have 
everything that could be said in his defence said competently 
by counsel ?” 

“Oh, I know it’s necessary in criminal trials; but I don’t 
see how a self-respecting lawyer can enjoy doing it.” 

“You don’t realize a counsel’s detachment. In every case 
there is something to be said on both sides. A counsel’s function 
is merely to state that something as forcibly as possible. If 
some one asks me to formulate the grounds for thinking you mad, 
or those for thinking you sane, I could do either with equal 
candour, whatever my own opinion happened to be. It is of 
course the first rule of pleading that a counsel’s own opinion is 
rigidly suppressed.” 

“ But it must go against the grain to help a usurer bleed a 
youngster.” 

“It does: but only in the same way as it goes against the 
grain for a judge to give judgment against him. If the law is 
unjust, by all means alter it; but while it holds the usurer must 
have his judgment ; and whether he is entitled to a judgment or 
not, he is entitled to the best procurable statement of his case.” 

“ But what happens is that the rich usurer procures a cleverer 
lawyer and gets a judgment he’s not entitled to.” 

“ That is less than a half-truth,” said Christopher ; “ of course 
I admit that the decision of a case often depends on the counsel 
engaged. You can’t help it, as long as men are unequal and cases 
doubtful.” 

“Why not be quite fair and make the same counsel plead 
both sides of the case ?”’ I asked. 

“That would be the perfect scheme!” cried Christopher 
with enthusiasm ; “if only human nature could rise to it. But 
the popular idea that a clever counsel wins when he’s no case is, of 
course, a myth. The striking metaphor of proving black white 
doesn’t apply. If his case is black no respectable counsel will 
take it into court, and no sane client would want to waste his 
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money by taking it. Litigation is confined to those cases where 
the two sides are of approximately matching shades of grey. That 
is, the point at issue is doubtful, or at least arguable. It may be 
the facts are doubtful, through a conflict of evidence; or that 
the law is capable of two interpretations. Each decided case is 
like a star-point of light ina dark sky. There are always doubtful 
spaces in between. No codification can avoid it, because unprece- 
dented cases are always arising.” 


* * * x 


RosBert PALMER 


“GERMAN-WEST” TO-DAY 


Wuen Germany walked into possession of South-West Africa, she 
doubtless looked upon that sandy, waterless desert of the coast- 
belt, sweeping, oceanlike, its monotonous rippling lines fifty to a 
hundred miles inland, as one of the many wise arrangements of 
Providence for the safety and well-being of the Germanic race. To 
the Teuton, lover of Nature only in her gentler moods of pine- 
forest, promising vineyard, or fluttering spring orchard, with man 
as a very prominent feature in the landscape, this grim waste 
seemed indeed an insuperable barrier to invasion by any army big 
enough to cope with the forces of the country. 

Behind its terrifying solitudes the settlers, as unused to settling 
as they are to cricket, felt reasonably safe to begin that building-up 
of the great German colonies in the savage places of the earth ; 
“winning the dark continent,” as the Kaiser on some occasion 
put it to the Reichstag, “for Christian civilization.” So they 
began their policy of forced labour for natives, made their breweries 
and their neat towns with real roads and pretty little houses all 
white and green and reminiscent of the Black Forest, their gardens 
neatly bordered with beer-bottles—beer-bottles, not end to end 
as economy might suggest, planted “‘ not as single spies but in 
battalions,’ shoulder to shoulder. And with these miniature 
regiments in the foreground to remind him of far-away days of 
military service, and listening to the music of the Fatherland 
on a piano sorely tried by the destructive dryness of a climate 
over which even German officialdom has no control, the happy 
colonist was soon at gaze in the evenings; the vast horizon, 
softened by the kindly clouds of tobacco smoke, holding out no 
warning and no menace. 

Troubles, if he had any, were of a domestic nature only—the 
lack of suitable ingredients for the artistic composition of a 
“haring-salat,” the well-sustained monologue of a wife on the 
tragic circumstance that any housewife should have her kitchen 
defiled by the presence of a slatternly native woman. And the 
ripples of the great sand-waves stealthily changed their form from 
hour to hour and day to day, that secret life of the desert which is 
the lure and despair of the traveller. 
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Early South African history might have warned the Germans 
that Cape Dutchmen have had a long and rigorous training in 
fighting the desert ; they might have read how, inch by inch, the 
Dutch pioneers, with the silent and modest tenacity of their race, 
had time and again conquered tracts of country of a nature no less 
unfriendly than the yellow spaces of South-West Africa. 

But, even so, who was to find any indication that Cape Dutch- 
men would invade German territory, leaving the ugly imprint of 
English army boots on the unsullied sand ? Who could foresee the 
astounding spectacle of a Dutch general actually leading English- 
men to the undoing of aGerman colony? And, shades of Potsdam, 
what a general! With no military training beyond that of hard 
experience ; unused to the etiquette of manceuvres, ignorant of 
any fancy military steps likely to add to the impressiveness of a 
desert march. A homely Dutch farmer, looking not quite at home 
in his uniform, harbouring possibly, at the back of his mind, 
thoughts of a new irrigation scheme he means to try on the farm 
as soon as he gets home, receives the surrender of the Kaiser’s 
officers : incidentally adding a piece of ground five or six times the 
size of England to the British Empire. 

To enter the new colony to-day is to experience sensations akin 
to those we feel on taking over a house and property. This 
particular house gives the first impression that it was kept by a 
good and careful tenant : later we begin to suspect that his servants 
led a dog’s life ; were slaves in fact. 

A German township in South-West Africa has an air of comfort 
and finish often lacking in towns of the Union of South Africa. 
Neither Dutch nor English are possessed of that almost morbid 
sense of economy which puts Utility on a pedestal and says “I 
worship thee!” And so, instead of forming neat borders of our 
few beer-bottles, we sell them to one of those wandering Jews who, 
even if he left Poland but a few months ago and can only speak in 
imploring genuflexions, already wears a mysterious air of hidden 
fortune. It is indeed our lack of Teuton economy which is sowing 
the seed of the fortune that will enable him one day to endow a 
university with a scholarship or two. Thus, in spite of our 
thriftless ways, “alles zal recht kommen.” In a country where 

Nature, herself of prodigal habits, wastes sunshine, wastes mile 
upon mile of space by decreeing that nothing shall live upon it, 
wantonly strews, like a very Cleopatra, good marketable diamonds 
in an ocean of sand, who is to be blamed for decorating the veld 
with empty jam-tins instead of putting them to some serious 
domestic use? Yes, we scatter the good tins on the land, and 
yet, strange to say, we do reap a kind of harvest from our careless 
habit. It is this: carelessness is the moral atmosphere in which 
the native thrives best and feels his natural content. A too strict 
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environment of civilization is too sudden a change from the 
freedom of the kraal or the nomadic desert life. That is what the 
German colonist has never understood. He tries to bring about 
by a complex mass of government machinery changes which only 
the natural evolution of a century could effect. He does not 
understand that vague sense of well-being and satisfaction with 
the day’s work which fills a decent farmer’s mind when he hears 
his Kaffirs singing over their labour, and at the close of day, when, 
like the frogs’ chorus, their song increases in volume. He does not 
understand that to maintain that careless peace in the native 
mind is as important to the welfare of a colony as sunshine is to 
the crops. 

Had the German in South-West Africa been of a more casual 
and elastic disposition in his handling of the native, we should not 
have seen the strange spectacle of these primitive people of various 
tribes uniting in an eager desire to help the Union troops against 
their masters. Just as we see small boys on the outskirts of a 
football crowd, watching with pathetic intensity for a chance 
to handle the ball and kick it back to the heroes, so did those 
little Ishmaels of the desert, the Bushmen, with the Ovambos, 
Hereros, and Hottentots, long for permission to join in the fighting ; 
to hunt the hunter, as a wild beast will turn on its pursuer. This 
satisfaction was naturally not allowed them, but they were used as 
transport-drivers; also they made admirable substitutes for 
airmen in finding out the positions of the enemy. The Bushman 
is an incomparable tracker and never fails to hunt down his quarry : 
should he lose a spoor when on the trail, he will range round and 
round the spot in ever-widening circles until he picks it up again. 
To this small Nimrod, hiding under his dark skin a strange dual 
personality, which appears now as a child and now as something 
old and evil as a creature of prehistoric days: who, when silence 
in the chase is essential, or in thick bush, will discard bow and 
arrow of ordinary size and take out the “ Bushman pistol,” a 
pigmy bow four or five inches long from which he shoots an arrow 
no bigger than a bodkin; who will follow his stricken prey with 
deadly patience, sometimes for days, until it drops—to this master 
of woodcraft the tracking of a party of substantial Germans and 
their horses would be child’s play. So well informed was Botha 
kept as to the whereabouts of the enemy that when surrender 
came it was he and not Colonel Francke, the enemy general, who 
had to send the news to scattered German troops, their own 
commanding officer not knowing where they were. 

The German colonist is indeed heavily handicapped by the 
ponderous chains that bind him to the customs of his military 
Fatherland. How shall he be able to cultivate that delicately 
balanced instinct so necessary in the handling of mixed native 
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tribes if he has not even the freedom to shake off some of the 
strict military etiquette that prevails in Germany ? The weakness 
of Germany’s whole colonial policy lies in this: that she renders 
the proverb “in Rome do as the Romans do ” as “ in Rome do as 
the Germans do.” 

That the chains of military etiquette were pulled fairly tight 
even in the solitary places of the world such as South-West Africa 
will be seen from an incident that happened there not long ago. 
Separated from Luderitzbucht by a narrow channel lies a small 
island—one of the guano islands belonging to the Union Govern- 
ment. A burly foreman, an Englishman, 1s in charge, and it was 
customary for Germans to go down to the shore and get rowed over 
to the island for an afternoon’s amusement. One day three 
German officers went down and hailed the foreman to come across 
and row them over. He proceeded to do so, but the wind and 
current swept him from his course and he landed a considerable 
distance from the waiting officers. One of these ran to the boat 
swearing and bullying in a manner fully worthy of the traditions 
of the German army, and jumped in. The Englishman struck 
him with an oar, tumbled him into the water and then, thinking . 
he had had enough of Deutschland, pushed off and returned to his 
own kingdom. A week later he was hailed again by two officers, 
who presented him with five pounds and an apology from their 
colleague. This, one would imagine, should have concluded the 
incident in a creditable manner, but there is more to the story : 
the officer had been obliged to resign, not for losing his temper and 
behaving in an ungentlemanly manner, but because he had been 
struck by a common man and had not avenged himself. No matter 
that he had no opportunity for vengeance—through him the army 
had been insulted and he must either repay the insult in the usual 
way (vide Zabern) or resign. 

Where do we find reflected in this occurence any of that just 
sense of proportion, of the careless humour, ready to wink at 
trifles at the right moment, all so necessary in the pioneer ? Certainly 
this was no atmosphere for natives to breathe. 

“ Germany,” said the Kaiser twenty years ago, “ has nothing to 
learn from England or any other colonizing nation, having a 
method of handling social problems peculiar to the German people.” 
That the Kaiser on this occasion spoke the truth we have in 
our new territory at the present moment ample means of verify- 
ing. To begin with, the administrators of German colonial 
policy have never learnt that first important lesson of the settler 
among native tribes, that black men are not all alike. In spite 
of profound and comprehensive studies on the subject carried out 
with German thoroughness, studies of a more painstaking nature 
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than any supplied by a British Government to its servants,* in 
actual practice the German seems incapable of applying his 
knowledge. He has not learnt that careful study of each tribe’s 
customs and peculiarities, combined with the soothing element of 
sympathetic tact, no less than firmness, is vitally necessary to the 
successful management of native races: that there sometimes 
exists a certain feeling between one tribe and another of the nature 
of caste, which, even if faint and feeble compared with the power- 
ful caste traditions of India, is recognized and respected by the 
wise administrator. 

The natives of South-West Africa differ widely not only in local 
habits, laws, and traditions, but the deeper differences of race are 
even more strongly marked. The Bushmen and the Hereros are 
more unlike each other physically, mentally, and morally than an 
Englishman and a Bulgarian. To the German all are “ natives,” 
with no more individuality than the grains of sand in the desert ; 
and so he wastes his labour material and his opportunities by not 
training the different types to specialize, each according to its 
abilities. Thus the Hottentots, a race incapable of hard sustained 
labour, but who make excellent herdsmen, were put to work on the 
railways, while the hard-working Hereros—the adjective is 
comparative—were sent to herd stock. Yet even this extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the first rules to be observed in the 
handling of mixed tribes might not have proved anything more 
serious than false economy and a drawback to general progress. 
The real stumbling-block in the German policy towards the 
natives lies in the viciousness of its ideals. A policy which says 
“ the native has to obey whatsoever orders he gets: if he resists, 
kill him,” can only recoil on itself with disastrous results. That 
this is an unadorned statement of their ideals we find corroborated 
by the words of a colonial authority, Herr Schletwein, adviser 
to the Budget Committee of the Reichstag, 1904: “ The Hereros 
must be compelled to work without compensation and for their 
food alone. Many years’ forced labour is only a just punishment 
for them and it is also the best means of training them. The 
philanthropic feelings of Christianity which actuate the mission- 
aries must be energetically rejected.” 

We have now in the South-West Protectorate an opportunity 
of seeing some of the results of this German method of “ winning 
the dark continent for Christian civilization.” 

Since the occupation, the Courts of Justice, administered by 
Union officials under the German law, have been largely occupied 
in trying cases of ill-treatment of natives. Making every allow- 

* Many excellent treatises on the native races were found adorning the offices of 
the magistrates, courts of justice, etc., in the colony. 
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ance for the difficulties which exist in handling such a tribe as the 
Bushmen, untameable barbarians, their hand against every man, 
whose physical weakness and frightful natural environment— 
the Kalihari desert—have inevitably developed them into expert 
and incorrigible thieves, one must conclude that the attitude of 
Germans towards the natives was a hundred years behind the 
times. Here, as in Europe, the Germans have proved themselves 
far from being in the van of civilization. A farmer would cruelly 
punish his servants on the slightest provocation. All he had to do 
was to lodge a complaint against a native at the nearest police 
post and the policeman in charge was empowered to “ investigate ” 
and inflict lashes—was, in fact, policeman, judge, jury, and hang- 
man. It is hardly necessary to say that such a system, in the 
hands of men of a not too refined discrimination, meant inhuman 
treatment of the culprit. It is undoubted that since the occupa- 
tion natives are realizing that their rights will now be secured to 
them by a more even-handed administration of justice. And not 
unnaturally some of them have proceeded to exact reprisals 
for ill-treatment in the past. 

A Bushman was recently sentenced to death for the murder of 
several Germans. He did not deny the charge, but claimed that 
the Germans had shot down several of his people, including 
women, when crossing a farm to a water-hole, and that he had, 
on the order of his “‘ Kapitein,” waged war on them when oppor- 
tunity offered. Case after case of fatal assault on natives have 
been brought into the courts. A lady, not of a coarse type of 
farmer’s wife, but of decent birth and breeding, was recently 
convicted of shooting and killing a native whose offence was that 
he declined to return to his work. She pursued him on horse- 
back and shot him when, on refusing to return, he tried in self- 
defence to seize the pistol with which he was threatened. Such 
a deed is unheard of among the Dutch and English in South 
Africa, whose women only use the revolver in defence of life or 
honour. 

A farmer was convicted of hanging his herd to a tree for three 
days, the provocation being that the lad—he was about fourteen 
years of age—had lost three head of stock. Any one less tough 
than a native would have succumbed to the treatment. 

These cases occurred among the farming population—the 
accused being by no means of the lower classes—and have been 
selected as typical. The attitude of the Union officials presiding 
over the courts towards the native causes no less astonishment 
to the Germans than the German point of view does to the new 
officials. Between them the unfortunate victims of a policy that 
smells of Berlin and Uncle Tom’s Cabin more than the free spaces 
of Africa must feel as if they were being handed over to the care 
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of a benevolent uncle after a long experience of a cruel ‘step- 
mother. Under the old regime it was unheard of for a native to 
resist arrest or lift his hand to a German; the defence in most 
of the recent cases being that, when the servant resisted being 
tied to the tail of a horse or strung from a tree with his toes just 
touching the ground, his master was reasonably of belief that his 
life was in danger and was justified in killing. 

The management of natives by German government officials 
was apparently no less fussy and unwise, even if it offered fewer 
opportunities for violence than that of private individuals. 

Some years ago an inquiry was held by the German Governor 
into grievances of natives from the Transkei (Cape Colony) who 
had been recruited for railway work. These Transkeian natives 
are a race of much finer type than any to be found in South-West 
Africa, being nearer akin in physique and bearing to the Zulus. 
One of their spokesmen put the situation thus reasonably : “ Why,” 
said he, “ does a white man stand over us with a gun while we 
work ? In the Cape Colony that is done with convicts; but we 
are free men, we came here to earn money. And does he think 
that his gun will save him if we wanted to kill him? We are two 
hundred men. Besides,” he added smilingly, “I don’t think his 
gun is even loaded.” 

Soon after the surrender the Germans raised a scare of a native 
rising, their probable motive being to keep troops in the country 
which might be employed elsewhere. In no wise perturbed, the 
Union authorities set about the ordering of the new house. In 
what manner this was done will be seen from the astonished com- 
ment of the Ovambos, a native race in the north which was never 
subdued, but remained virtually independent, insomuch that the 
Germans never ventured into their territory except in large bodies. 
“‘ What men are these,” they asked, “ who come into the land like 
locusts and eat up the Germans, and now walk through our 
country in ones and twos and are not afraid ? ” 

Recognizing that a new era is beginning, an era in which, 
although the white man owns the land yet the black man also is a 
being with rights to be respected, the natives, gradually abandon- 
ing their attitude of sullen aloofness, are already seeking work and 
showing an extraordinary willingness to enter into the new 
conditions of the colony. 

And the great wireless installation which dominates Windhuk 
no longer presides as an evil genius mysteriously linked with some 
powerful spirit in the air, at whose will misfortunes may fall upon 
even a poor outcast Bushman who knows him not. 

The enormous height of the four towers at Windhuk was not 
out of proportion to the “ tallness ” of the news that sometimes 


came to them from Berlin via Togoland. But those stirring times 
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are past, and no longer will the rumours spreading themselves 
into those wind-swept spaces be of so sensational a character as 
heretofore: such items as were read out to our prisoners by a 
thoughtful commandant shortly before the arrival of the Union 
troops: “ Gentlemen, I have to inform you that King George has 
fled to Portugal; German troops have invaded England; ten 
thousand London policemen have been killed.” 

There is an admirable consistency in the German ; even his lies 
are on the colossal scale. But, to give him his due, there is some 
artistic merit in the “ London policeman ” story : at one blow of the 
pen the nation of shopkeepers is left cold and timorous, London 
looking like a disturbed antheap and Piccadilly Circus a vision 
of Bedlam. 

To-day the Protectorate has settled down into the jog-trot of 
ordinary life. Garrisoned by three regiments of the South African 
Mounted Rifles and a thousand special constabulary, under whose 
cool supervision, as of an experienced watch-dog lying with head 
on paw but with an eye ready carelessly to sweep the horizon, the 
German colonists proceed with the manufacture of sausages and 
excellent light beer ; probably with a lighter heart than has been 
felt for some time. Those who, under the German rule, held fat 
government billets are naturally inclined to retain their patriotism 
and to resent British arrangements for their welfare. And no 
doubt there are some recent arrivals in the colony and not yet 
in the soothing clasp of that philosophy which is born of un- 
limited sun and space, who fret at this temporary delay in the 
expansion of the German Empire; whose breasts still thrill with 
pride over the recent achievements of the German navy, and who 
see nothing prophetic in the sight of their own fleet of lighters 
lying like stranded whales on the railway siding at Omaruru. 
These vessels, known to a ribald Union soldiery as “ the German- 
Atlantic Fleet ” were, on the approach of Botha, hastily removed 
from the coast and—there being no Kiel Canal in the neighbour- 
hood—sent by rail far inland to await happier days. 

On the whole the population is making the best of the situation. 
Undoubtedly the new administration has brought with it advan- 
tages which the All-Highest, with all his elaborate machinery, had 
not deemed necessary for the welfare of his colonial subjects. 
On the railway, for instance, it is true that there is occasionally the 
humiliating and unbelievable experience of a respectable family 
being turned out of a first-class carriage because some Union 
officer refuses to travel with Germans, and calls on the guard to rid 
him of them: but, on the other hand, think of the advantages of 
an “excursion ticket,” unheard of until the British came and 
insulted the “djinn of all the deserts” by running excursions 
across one of his favourite estates. That is, of course, nothing 
very wonderful in a race which now organizes pilgrimages to Mecca, 
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and, at the appointed time, tenderly conducts the sons of Islam 
from Cape Town to the holy threshold, where it discreetly tip- 
toes away. Already it seems quite a natural proceeding for a 
stout Teuton family, laden with baskets, to climb excitedly into a 
train belonging to the Union, in order to be removed cheaply and 
leisurely to some bourne where they can see a different arrange- 
ment of stones and sand. And the children do as children should, 
and jump from side to side to see all they can of that strange 
country of South-West Africa, so unsuited to the tidy German 
nature; where even in the comparatively rainy northern dis- 
tricts there is not much to see except herds of game galloping away 
into the distance, or standing motionless to gaze at the train ; or 
those curious excrescences on the trees which are the nests of the 
sociable grossbeak—to inspire the grossbeak with the idea of a 
tenement house is Nature’s way of getting over the difficulty of the 
scarcity of trees suitable for villa residences: beyond tall acacias 
and the fine cameeldoorn there are few trees, even in the more 
verdant districts. Sometimes near the “ towns” there are camels 
to be seen, the haughty foreign-looking camel who seems per- 
petually to be saying “ English or German, what matter to me ? 
Dogs of infidels every one. As for me, I am of the East—I spit 
upon them.” And he retains his dignity although his driver may 
be an undersized, evil-looking Bushman or a yellow high-cheeked 
Hottentot instead of a tall Arab, turbaned and fringed like one 
of the Magi. 

Even in the desert there still remains that most important 
feature of the “excursion”—the basket. With what wistful 
glances would the holders of bread-tickets and meat-tickets in the 
Fatherland regard its promising outlines, reminiscent of many a 
happy day in the country, when cherry and plum blossom are 
a-blooming, days when even the neat suburbs looked careless and 
gay and unofficial with laburnum and lilac ! 

And the hausfrau, out for the day, can only be glad that the bad 
times in the colony are over, times when cocoa was fifteen shillings 
a pound, and vegetables and butter unobtainable, and she was 
at her wits’ end to know what to give her man when he came in 
from outpost duty—his face dazed and drawn with the long look- 
out on that maddening devil’s dance of sand, wind, and sun. 

For the German in South-West Africa the “ frdscher, fréhlicher 
Krieg” is over, that jolly war so long held out to little German 
boys at their desks as an encouragement to grow up, and to 
lighten the tedious years of education. All the anguish born of 
that lightly turned phrase is passing like an unfathomable wave 
far from the peaceful haunts of the colonist: he can turn to his 
sowing and reaping and England must now look to the welfare of 
her new outpost. 

BLOEMFONTEIN 
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SOME FOOD MYSTERIES 


HitHERTO the word “Economy” in connexion with food has 
generally suggested the use of odds and ends, such as stale bread, 
which is usually thrown away, and a consideration of the initial 
cost of food, a common instance being a comparison of the pulses 
in their dry form—containing over 20 per cent. of body-building 
elements, and to be bought at 3d. per pound, more or less—in 
contrast to meat, with 17 per cent. of body-building elements 
(for much of what is bought consists of bone), at over 1s. per 
pound. Recently, it is true, people have considered the prices of 
foods per pound more and more in connexion with the food- 
value rather than the sheer weight, but still very little is known 
by the great majority of people. Thus, when I was consulted by 
the head master of a leading public school, and when I suggested 
cheese as a food-basis instead of meat, the bursar said that this 
would be no economy, since they paid about the same price per 
pound for each ; and it seemed a new idea to him that meat, as 
bought, contained about 17 per cent. of proteid, or body-building 
elements, while cheese contained about 33 per cent. And again 
and again people have thought that vegetables were cheaper than 
meat, forgetting that the body-building element in vegetables, 
apart from the dried pulses, might be about 2 per cent., as distinct 
from the 30 per cent. of roast beef ; and that the eggs and macaroni 
and rice and milk (which are so frequently advocated as meat- 
substitutes by the ignorant) are not much better, since cooked 
macaroni and cooked rice and milk would not average more than 
3 per cent. of proteid or body-building elements. 

Every now and then we get absurdly inadequate statements, 
as when a leading doctor advises people to take porridge instead 
of eggs, telling them that a plate of porridge contains as much 
nutriment as four eggs. Then again, lately, besides considering 
the food-values, and not judging food merely by its price per pound, 
people have come to take into account, also, the cost of prepara- 
tion. A food which is ready for use is obviously cheaper than a 
food which requires a great deal of cooking, if the price is the same 
as bought at a shop; for the cost of preparation will include not 
only the heat and the labour of cooking, but also the labour of 
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washing up. Yet still the great majority of people judge foods 
by their price per pound, and consider it to be economy to buy a 
food merely because it “ costs less.” And, indeed, there are few 
real tests of food-values open to the public, and many writers 
bring forward various theories as to economical foods without 
submitting proper evidence for what they assert. A good example 
would be the case of a man who recently advocated a diet for all 
mankind for ever, because this diet had proved, in certain cases, 
good as a temporary remedy. I have known cases in which people 
have fasted with advantage; they have recovered their health, 
after severe troubles of various sorts, simply by eating nothing for 
a given period, from a week up to five weeks or more; but we 
cannot conclude from this that, because the “no-food plan” has 
benefited these people for a certain time, therefore everybody 
should try to keep to “ a no-food plan ” for ever ! 

It might be thought that some of the American tests of food- 
values were final and conclusive. Thus Atwater’s calorimeter 
has often been cited as a perfect apparatus ; but it does not really 
give us evidence as to how much food or what food is best for the 
maintenance of healthy life, year after year. It is true that his 
apparatus accounts for the energy which the food has supplied ; 
but there is nothing to show how much of this energy has been 
expended unnecessarily in work that was caused by friction. If 
we take, for instance, a large number of unnecessary foods, we 
may use them all up, but who is to say how much of the “ fuel ” 
which we have “ burnt,” so to speak, has been necessitated by the 
excess of food itself ? The excess has clogged the system, and the 
system has had to work hard and with great friction to remove 
the results. Another fallacious test is the test by sheer body 
weight, which may consist of healthy muscle, but, so far as weight 
is concerned, may equally well consist of unhealthy fat and con- 
nective tissue. We need’ to put the whole matter of food-values 
and food economics upon a more satisfactory basis. The initial 
cost of food is important, but we must also take into account every 
kind of food-value. 

Then, again, the food-value is not an absolute thing, but 
depends largely on the digestibility. Undigested food becomes 
waste and even poison, and may, instead of adding energy to the 
system, take energy away from the system as its total result. 
The digestibility, in turn, depends largely on the consistency of 
the food and its attractive flavour and appearance. Thus exactly 
the same food may give its full food-value if it is skilfully prepared, 
but may lose half its food-value if it is served in an uninteresting 
and sloppy form, so that the person would naturally bolt it down 
unmasticated ; such food might ferment afterwards, and would 
certainly poison and handicap the system, and might even produce 
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an almost irresistible craving for more food; and thus be the 
very reverse of true economy. Then we must consider, as men- 
tioned above, the cost of preparation and the keeping qualities 
or else the facilities for preservation of what is not used.. We 
must take into account how far the food is free from poisonous 
or clogging elements ; this is a matter almost entirely neglected 
in most books and teachings ; and we find a similar ignorance in 
most books on “ Political Economy,” which fail to recognize what 
large numbers of handicaps there are to efficiency and economy 
in politics. Then we must not forget where the food comes from, 
whether it is grown in England or abroad, and, if it is grown 
abroad, where? This is a matter chiefly, but not entirely, of 
national food economics and national economics in general. 

But of all these points perhaps the most important are 
the comparative freedom from clogging elements and the food- 
values, especially the values that produce the right kind of energy. 

Let us take, first, the comparative freedom from clogging 
elements. Professor Mosso, in his famous work on Fatigue, has 
asserted that fatigue, whether physical or mental, is caused by 
certain toxic elements, which are the result of work done. This 
is one cause of fatigue, but it is not the only cause ; there are at 
least two other causes, and one of these is the toxic matter, intro- 
duced ready-made, as it were, in the form of the foods and drinks 
that we take. My own personal experience has been that certain 
foods, under whatever conditions I take them, produce fatigue or 
depression or some other unfavourable condition. I am not laying 
down any law for others ; I am merely giving a personal experience. 
Meat-extracts, all forms of flesh-food, cocoa and chocolate and 
coffee—these are among the most unsatisfactory sets of foods 
for me; and I have found that the effect of meat-extracts was the 
same whether I knew about them at the time of taking them or 
not. On one occasion I got cramp for the first time for some years, 
during a tennis match, and I found that, without knowing it, 
I had been given, at lunch, some sauce which contained some 
meat-extract. 

Mosso, while he lays the entire blame upon the work done and 
the consequent poison through worn-out tissues, etc., and, there- 
fore, while he would urge timely rest as the chief preventive of 
fatigue, does not take into account how many toxins are eliminated 
by certain foods (such as fresh green salad materials), and by pure 
drinks (such as distilled water), and by the avoidance of foods 
that are poisons for the individual. Nor does he take into account 
at all the poisons which are created in the body by foods which 
are not poisonous in themselves. To take an instance (which 
thorough threefold examinations have now established beyond 
a doubt), we cannot strictly say that honey and sugary and starchy 
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foods are poisonous in themselves; but, when taken by certain 
people in excess, meal after meal, day after day, week after week, 
year after year, they may produce a certain form of acidosis which 
we call carbohydrate, and which is akin, in its results, to the 
exaggerated effects of much uric acid in the body. I have known 
thousands of cases in which fatigue and unnecessary expenditure 
of energy were caused by foods, theoretically harmless, but pro- 
ducing poisons (or autotoxeemia) when taken in excess. 

Why this matter of avoiding wrong foods and avoiding exces- 
sive foods is intimately concerned with food economics will be 
clear from the analogy of machinery: when machinery has in it 
grit and rust and dirt, and when it is not oiled, it requires more 
power, and, therefore, more fuel to work it; it is more wasteful 
machinery ; it may need double the amount of fuel which it would 
need if it were cleaned and well oiled. The human system is 
similar ; and, if we want to find out how the body and brain can 
work most efficiently, and with least friction and waste and effort, 
we must find out what different things poison the individual body 
—and mind. 

Recently the attention of people has been called to what is 
practically a new theory: namely, the theory that all mankind 
should live on nothing but uncooked vegetables and fruits and 
salads. In considering food economics we must ask ourselves 
how far such success as this theory has had is because there are 
no important toxins in this diet ; because there is no excess of 
starchy and sugary stuff; and because there is no excess of other 
clogging elements: that is to say, how far the endurance, which 
some people who have tried this diet have enjoyed, may be due 
to the absence of clogging elements, and how far to the presence of 
nourishing elements ? 

The study of various dietaries shows how much endurance and 
strength has come from the very simplest diets of all—partly 
because the foods may have been good in themselves, partly 
because certain undesirable foods may have been avoided. Thus, 
in the case of those who have lived on bananas alone, the apparent 
health may be due partly to certain important food-elements ; 
but it has been found that people living on bananas alone, while 
they may live for a certain time, do not seem to have much resistive 
power in case of disease. Nor have the various extreme dietaries 
been tested yet on a large scale by people who live a sedentary life 
in cities, however well they may have suited the runners of India, 
the weight-carriers of the Andes, the boatmen of Constantinople, 
and so on. 

Here we may note two points. First of all, there is the 
undoubted fact of what we may call individual immunities on the 
one hand, and individual over-susceptibilities on the other. I 
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know some people to whom hardly anything appears to be a 
poison; and other people who are easily upset by what are 
usually regarded as the healthiest foods in the world. I know a 
case in which the minutest quantity of fresh apple is a deadly 
poison ; another case in which the minutest quantity of egg is a 
deadly poison ; another in which the minutest quantity of caraway 
seed, nut, cheese, tomato, etc., respectively, is a deadly poison. 
Secondly, there is the influence of habit. A man may, by degrees, 
inure himself to taking arsenic, gradually increasing the dose till 
it is almost impossible to trace any bad effect to a dose which would 
have killed him a few years ago. There is some bad effect, but 
the system has become so used to the arsenic that the dose does 
not seem to make much difference. 

Besides the clogging elements, which vary with the individual, 
there are also irritating elements. One kind of rough, coarse 
wholemeal bread, in many cases, if not well digested, produces 
fermentation, and also produces irritation. It is cheap to buy— 
expensive to use! It does not in the least matter what theories 
may be brought forward in favour of this bread ; it does not in the 
least matter how much it costs per loaf. In the cases where the 
tests have been made, it is certainly not an economical food. It 
has, theoretically, just what people want—proteid, carbohydrates, 
fibre, “ salts,” and vitamines; and butter is usually added to it 
(in the form of bread and butter); but food economics must ask 
certain questions further, and the irritant elements will, here, 
more than counteract the apparent virtues. 

Now, let me anticipate what I shall say directly about food- 
values, and consider a common example of a supposed “ economi- 
cal’ diet for two meals. The first meal is of sloppy porridge, with 
the above-mentioned coarse wholemeal bread and a little butter, 
and tea and cocoa. The second meal is a bean dish—also sloppy— 
and not well flavoured, with boiled potatoes of which the skins 
and the juices have been thrown away, and cabbage of which the 
juices have been thrown away, and milk pudding with sweet 
stewed fruit. The cost of preparing these two meals must be 
taken into account, and the cost of washing up afterwards. 

The total seems, at first, to be satisfactory. The theorists 
will tell us that this must be a good meal, because it has a fair 
amount of body-building or proteid elements, especially if an egg 
be added at the breakfast meal. There will be the beans at the mid- 
day meal, and a little proteid, also, from the wholemeal, and about 
3 per cent. or less from the porridge; and here there will be, 
apparently, quite a fair amount of “salts” and vitamines ; 
certainly no deficiency of carbohydrates, for most of these foods 
are carbohydrate. 

But now we come to part of the mischief; there is a gross 
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excess of carbohydrates, producing the above-mentioned acidosis 
in certain cases ; and there might be irritation, through the coarse 
wholemeal. In the diet itself there would be a deficiency of 
certain “ salts,’ especially of soda, potash, and magnesia; and 
the acidosis would tend to a further deficiency. One of the most 
commonly deficient “ salts”’ in the human blood is calcium or 
lime ; the particular form of acidosis known as oxalic acid uses 
up lime as its antidote, the two together forming calcium oxalate 
crystals. Besides this, the sloppy porridge would probably 
develop fermentation ; and the incompatible foods, such as the 
vegetables followed by the fruit, would, in many cases, produce 
other toxins. 

The tea or cocoa at breakfast may have effects which people 
do not realize; they only know these as refreshing or soothing 
drinks, or they may be told that they contain uric acid or purins ; 
but that is not the main trouble: the main trouble, as one can 
prove conclusively by thorough clinical examinations, is that 
these drinks drive poisons from the blood-stream—where they are 
on their way out of the body—into the tissues, so that eventually 
they tend to clog the system, in spite of their immediate satis- 
factory effects. There are, besides, certain over-heating elements 
for many individuals in the porridge and the beans. I know 
many cases in which both these foods produce a state akin to 
feverishness. 

Our final verdict on this meal may be that it contains suf- 
ficiency of some elements, excess of other elements, deficiency of 
other elements, especially the alkaline bases; and that, though 
the raw materials may cost very little money, the whole effect, 
apart from a certain amount of nourishment, may be to produce 
several kinds of acidosis, which will entail huge work on the 
physical energies, either to eliminate the poisons and waste- 
matter, or else to retain them, and thus let the system be handi- 
capped; for every clogged system is a system working un- 
economically. Then, perhaps, in the end, there may be created a 
desire for further excess of food, and for such stimulants as tea 
and coffee, etc. 

We come now to the food-values on which we have already 
touched. First and foremost is generally agreed to be the 
proteid or body-building and tissue-repairing element; it is 
usually admitted that this is the most essential food-element. 
I give a quotation from a little leaflet which we published : 


It is generally agreed that proteid or albumen should be our first consideration. 
Professor Sir Michael Foster said that we might manage to live on it alone with the help 
of a few “salts.” The importance of proteid is recognized by a long list of authorities, 
including Atwater, Benedict, Brown-Sequard, Bunge, Carpenter, Church, A. Davies, 
de Chaumont, Forster, Gamgee, Gautier, Robert Hutchison, Klein, Landois, Letheby, 
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Lippe, Marcuse, Micko, Moleschott, Parkes, Pavy, Payer, Playfair, Prausnitz, Ranke, 
E. Smith, Sterling, Virchow, and Voit. 

Dr. Hutchison, our standard English authority, says: ‘ Proteids alone are able to 
fulfil both the functions of a food (to form tissue and supply energy). Without proteid, 
life is impossible, for the daily wear and tear of tissue must somehow be made good. 
With proteid, plus water and some mineral “ salts,” life can be healthily maintained 
for a practically indefinite time. A lack of proteid leads to imperfect tissue-repair. 
Not only, I think, does a diet rich in proteid make for physical and mental energy ; it 
seems to increase one’s powers of resisting disease. The nervous system, too, seems to 
require a plentiful supply of proteid. To growing children a deficiency of proteid in 
the diet is specially disastrous . . . the consequences may last throughout life.” 


Next come the “ salts.”” It is useless to mass these together 
under some such ridiculous word as “ Ash.’ There are many 
different “salts,” with different effects. ‘“‘ Ash” means practi- 
cally nothing. The different “salts” have their different 
functions ; some “ salts” are necessary for the proper health of 
the body; others are positively harmful. We can take one or 
two examples. Ferrum phosphate (or phosphate of iron) is 
needed in order to give the red cells their red—or, rather, their 
beautiful pinkish golden—colour, and to enable them to carry 
oxygen over the system; and organic iron is needed for other 
purposes as well. Phosphate of soda is needed for a number of im- 
portant functions of the physical system ; it is needed to counter- 
act acidosis, and to help in the emulsifying of fats, and so forth. 

Foods that are deficient in what have been called the “ tissue 
salts’ of the body may have many other virtues, but they are 
not truly economical foods unless the “ tissue-salts ” are supplied 
from some other source. Then there are those elements about 
which at present we know little, except that they are essential : 
namely, the vitamines. We know that rice, without its vitamines, 
may lead to the disease known as _beriberi, whereas, when the 
vitamines are added to the diet, the disease may be cured. There 
are vitamines in properly prepared vegetables, fruits, cereals, etc. 

We may consider other points, besides, under the heading of 
food-values, and one of the most important of these is the digesti- 
bility, though it is possible to exaggerate the importance of this. 
If food is not digested, then it is obviously wasted, and is a tax 
upon the system’s energies. But there is a danger in over- 
digestibility, since a person may, without warning, be led to take 
and digest far more food than he can deal with afterwards, and thus, 
though he may have digested the food, yet afterwards it may 
become a poison. 

Little need be said here about the cost of preparation, but food 
economics must certainly include this matter. One of the best- 
known utensils popularized in recent years is the “hay box,” 
though there is really no necessity for hay nor a box ; a large tin 
and old newspaper will do equally well. The cooking of the food 
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is begun, and then, immediately, the vessel is put into the box, 
and wrapped up well with paper, and left there till the cooking 
is completed—a great saving in fuel and labour, since in the hay- 
box the food cannot possibly burn. But food economics are not 
concerned simply with cookery ; they are concerned also with the 
question of the extent to which raw foods are digested, and also 
with the length of time for which foods will keep good. 

The “ keeping ” qualities make certain foods of great import- 
ance to nations and to individuals. Thus the dried pulses are 
almost imperishable. In Sarawak beans are used as coins; and 
the different-coloured dried beans and the different-coloured 
lentils and the different dried peas will all last for years, and even 
for decades. Most cereal foods, not only in their natural form, 
but also in their prepared forms, such as dry macaroni, keep well ; 
and dried stuff in general keeps well. Then there are the foods 
which are preserved in glass or in tin. Food economics must 
deal with the facilities for preservation of foods ; and, besides the 
tins and glasses, it must try to discover other methods of preser- 
vation—other means of keeping the foods from the air. One has 
recently been invented, for which there is a great future. 

As to the sources of foods, needless to say the best sources 
should be one’s own country and one’s own garden ; and here we 
may illustrate how complex the subject of food economics is. 
It seems, at first, as if the economy consisted simply in the fact 
that food grown in one’s own garden costs less than food bought 
at a shop, and that it makes one more independent of any external 
place or any external country; but this is only a part of the 
economy. In so far as the home-grown food is healthy, it is a 
further economy, since better health means less expense through 
drugs, doctors, enforced rest, and inefficient work; and the 
economy does not end here, for the contact with nature and the 
splendid exercise in the garden also increase the health and bring 
further economy. 

The subject of food economics, then, is far from the simple 
affair which it is popularly supposed to be, and officially supposed 
to be, also! Besides the above considerations, food economics 
must take into account the value of fasting—not of a haphazard 
sort, but carried out as scientifically as possible. Fasting is, of 
course, economical in itself, since it uses up no foods whatsoever ; 
it is a further economy in so far as it cleanses the system and 
enables the system to work more easily, and, therefore, with less 
food and fuel in the future. A fast need not necessarily be a 
complete one for many days, but can be a partial fast for a day or 
two ; or it may be fasting from a meal here and there, or from one 
of the daily meals, such as breakfast. The experience of many 
who have tried the light breakfast (or no breakfast) plan, fairly 
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for several days, and have not judged by its immediate unpleasant 
effects, is the reverse of what one would think : instead of the mid- 
day meal being twice its former size, as a rule it is not increased 
appreciably ; it remains about the same: which goes to prove that 
a vast economy can be effected in our foods if we leave the right 
intervals between meals. 

Then there is another matter, for which its inventor, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher, claims a unique value. He says that, when all 
food—both solid and liquid—is thoroughly masticated and insali- 
vated, less than half the usual amount is sufficient to keep the body 
in thorough health and fitness. Food economics must deal with 
the question of mastication and insalivation ; and also with the 
question of the teeth ; and the whole state of mind, which, to-day, 
tends towards hurry. Assuming that Mr. Horace Fletcher’s 
calculation is correct, assuming, that is, a saving of half the amount 
of food, then, when we get down to the root causes of fast eating 
and careless eating, we find, among them, the spirit of hurry. 
Induce people to cultivate the spirit of leisureliness and enjoyment 
of whatever they are doing, and attention to it as well, and we are 
half-way towards inducing them, inter alia, to masticate their 
food more thoroughly, and thus to save a large part of their food 
altogether. So food economics should deal with the mental 
training. And, generally, with various mental and environmental 
influences. What if there is incessant talk about ailments and 
troubles? What if, when a person is abstaining from excess 
of food because he does not feel well, there is the constant “ sug- 
gestion ’—well-meaning, but unscientific and cruel—that he will 
die of starvation? Food economics must take into account the 
state of mind as well as the foods themselves. 

Next there are the various social and commercial conditions. 
It is all very well to tell a commercial traveller that he must take 
a rigid diet and abstain from certain foods and drinks ; but he will 
tell you that his living depends on his being a “ social” person. 
Food economics for the commercial traveller cannot be quite 
the same as for an ordinary person. And there must be taken into 
account the physical or mental work done, the surroundings, the 
temperature, and all sorts of other factors. 

Food economics cannot be settled on the strength of short 
experiments. I have come to the conclusion that it is useless for a 
person to say that a regime is good because he has tried it for a 
week—or even for a year; there must be long periods of testing, 
and the testing must be thorough. All sorts of fallacies have 
become accepted on the strength of short experiments. It was 
on the strength—or weakness—of short experiments that our 
orthodox scientists arrived at their egregiously wrong conclusions 
as to how much food an ordinary person needed as a minimum 
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rday. Then there must be an enormous margin allowed for 
individuality. It is quite hopeless to go along the lines adopted 
by most of the orthodox authorities on the one hand, and the 
cranks on the other hand, to-day. They lay down hard and fast 
rules, both as to foods and as to quantities; whereas there is 
probably just the same difference in respect of foods for the body 
as there is in respect of foods for the mind. We might almost 
as well say that a person, because he weighs ten stone should 
take so much of this or that element at each meal, as say that, 
because he has reached a certain age, he ought to read so many 
pages every day, no more and no less. There are some people to 
whom one ounce of proteid seems to be the right amount per day, 
year after year ; there are others to whom five ounces seem to be 
the right amount. It is surprising sometimes to get clinical 
reports—the most thorough that are made—to the effect that one 
person is having too much proteid when he scarcely seems to be 
having any at all, and another is having too little when he seems 
to be having at least the full amount. There is need, therefore, 
for prolonged experiments in thousands of different cases, and with 
an open mind and readiness to accept individual differences as 
real facts. 

Above all, we must not rush to conclusions on the strength of 
first effects. In hundreds of cases, where I have very full evidence 
as to thorough cures, I have found that the first effects were 
apparently unsatisfactory ; the person who did not know about 
the process of cure would naturally conclude—and often did 
conclude—that no cure was going on, but, rather, that he was 
being killed ; but the final results proved that a cure had gone on, 
and the clinical results made the nature of the cure clear and beyond 
dispute. An output of old, tissue-stored waste matter, in the form 
of various toxins, crystals, etc., was conclusive evidence ; such 
an output would upset the system and tax it heavily at first. 
With food economics we must consider, not only the immediate 
effects, but the effects of a long spell ; and we may find, then, that 
certain expensive foods are in the end the cheapest. I have one 
case in mind in which a person had been living at the rate of about 
1s. a day for food, but had been taking a typical “ vegetarian ” 
diet, with plenty of potatoes, bread, pudding, etc. The raw 
materials were cheap, but the result was disastrous. Then, for a 
little while, he adopted a diet including some lettuce and other 
foods which at the time were very expensive, bringing up the 
cost of his daily food to 2s., on the average, a day, for about six 
months. By that time he had recovered such health that a very 
simple diet sufficed to keep him thoroughly fit in body and mind, 
and the cost of that diet was about 6d. a day. We must not 
therefore, form hasty judgments. 
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And that brings us to a very important point of food-value, on 
which I have not touched hitherto, except incidentally, namely, 
the curative or remedial value of certain foods. I have spoken 
of the curative value of fasting and water-drinking ; but there are, 
besides, certain foods which have a special curative value. Thus 
spinach may be very expensive at a certain time in the year, but 
may be a cheap food, in view of its curative property, in the case of 
anemia. If we only knew the right curative foods for the indi- 
vidual needs, we should invariably find them to be economical 
in the long run, however expensive they were at the time. To 
separate food economics from the subject of health and fitness 
has been one of the greatest mistakes of nearly all writers up to date. 
The two subjects cannot really be separated at all. 

It must be clear, from what I have said, that the subject of 
food economics is one of vast complexity and vast importance 
for the individual and for the nation. It is not a matter merely 
of the cost of raw materials per pound, or even of the cost per 
ounce of body-building elements, or of energy-units or “calories” ; 
rather, it is a matter of all-round evaluation, based on common- 
sense considerations, and substantiated by thousands of experi- 
ments, conducted over a long period, and not only accurately 
recorded, but also properly interpreted. 


When shall we have in this country a Department of Food 
Economics ? 


Eustace MILEs 
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It was my good fortune, from the chronicler’s point of view, to 
be in Dublin at the time of the sudden outbreak which for one 
week revolutionized Ireland, and to witness personally the extra- 
ordinary mixture of irresponsibility and cruelty by which it was 
characterized. 

On Easter Monday, April 25, I set forth on a pious quest to 
a church in Thomas Street, and noticed while waiting for the 
Inchicore tram several bodies of armed men in Volunteer uniform 
marching past College Green, in each case accompanied by a band 
of untidy, wild-looking women carrying bundles whose shape 
suggested a pleasing medley of boots and oranges. 

“Out for medical aid,’ remarked a girl behind me to her 
companion. 

The significance of the phrase occurred to me later. 

As we left the church on the conclusion of our devotions a woman 
called out : “‘ They are afther shootin’ three officers on the quays!” 

“Who are they ?” I inquired in alarm. 

“ Larkin’s crowd,” was the prompt reply. 

Happily, my maid MacD—— was with me, and we hurried 
on, but had only gone a few steps when a young man stopped us 
to say we must on no account go down King Edward Street, as 
the people were firing on the military. 

“ It looks like a rising,” he said, “ as they are shooting every 
soldier who passes. If that gentleman goes on he will be killed 
too,” indicating an officer who was sauntering along the opposite 
side of the street. 

I ran over to stop him, but he only seemed amused. Farther 
on, however, I saw him turn back, influenced, no doubt, by 
some more urgent warnings. 

In the meantime we were in a very unpleasant predicament, 
caught in one of the worst slums in Dublin, and apparently hemmed 
in on all sides by a threatening crowd. We finally decided to 
make our way by Carroll Street to the North Circular Road, but 
again our progress was arrested by people crying that the Volun- 
teers had seized the tenements in the next street, where a woman 
had been shot through a window. 
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Matters were now so serious that I looked for any kind of 
vehicle which might convey us out of the danger zone, and hailed 
an outside car which by good luck appeared at that moment on 
the scene. The jarvey, however, flatly refused our company, 
and I was beginning to despair when he returned in more chastened 
mood. MacD—— and I fell upon the car, saying, as we hoisted 
ourselves into position, ““ Whatever happens, one feels safer on 
wheels.” 

“You wouldn’t say that, miss,” he cried, “if you knew I 
had the muzzle of a gun at my head since I seen ye first, and 
was told me brains “ud be blown out if I dared to pass. Glory 
be to God, it must be the end of the wurrld,” he muttered. 

Meanwhile we sped along the by-streets, turned back time 
after time by warnings that the Volunteer sentries blocked the 
passage at every point leading to the city. The firing was now 
quite audible, and I saw with alarm that the trams were stationary 
and refusing passengers, that no police were visible, and that 
people were running backwards and forwards in distracted fashion, 
some of the women crying and every one panic-stricken. A 
Volunteer with a menacing rifle suddenly appeared, and our driver 
in impassioned accents adjured us: “Do ye see that man ? 
He is full of powther and shot. Don’t look now; if ye as 
much as nod at him he’ll let it off on us.” ; 

I looked steadily in front of me, but MacD——, who is not 
Irish for nothing, whispered that the driver was a poor creature ; 
she’d be long sorry to be that frightened if she were a man. 

At last our wanderings brought us to an uninterrupted passage, 
and we came out triumphantly on the left of Earlsfort Terrace, 
which we found barricaded across by motor-cars. A voice from 
the corner explained that a chauffeur had been shot for refusing 
to stop. Later we heard that the owner of the garage was forced 
to drag out its contents and to erect the barricade we noticed. In 
a moment more we were safely landed in D—— Street. 

Traffic had now ceased and there was a strange silence in the 
thoroughfares, only broken by the hum of the crowd which 
tramped ceaselessly along the pavement, and the constant snap 
of the rifle-fire, which seemed in unpleasantly close proximity. 
In point of fact a body of Volunteers, headed by the Countess 
Markievitz in man’s clothes, had taken possession of Stephen’s 
Green—walking in quite unopposed, preceded by a van of ammu- 
nition. An armed sentry was posted at each gate, and any 
visitors who happened to be in the grounds were politely requested 
to leave, the sentries locking the gates after them and improvising 
barricades with water-barrels and upturned iron seats to fortify 
their position. The Countess Markievitz made the summer-house 
her headquarters, while “her boys” proceeded to dig trenches, 
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in which they were assisted by the female hooligans before 
mentioned. 

Various incidents of an amusing nature occurred in the late 
afternoon, when people were returning from the races at Fairy- 
house. A car was stopped on one of the bridges by a party of 
Sinn Feiners, the occupant indignantly protesting that he was no 
official, but a harmless civilian returning from the course. 

“Ah! who won the last race?’ was the excited query. 

D—— and his friend Captain K——— were accosted in similar 
fashion by six rebels posted at the corner of Harcourt Street and 
brought before “the Captain,” who graciously hailed D—— as a 
neighbour from the West and showed no desire to detain them, 
only stipulating they should leave the car, which she required for 
“military purposes.” She also commandeered a car belonging 
to some ladies of the party, while politely smoothing the situation 
by offering them tea—the whole scene reminiscent of comic opera, 
as D—— afterwards remarked, unpleasantly diversified by the 
presence of various flappers fully armed and very sportive in 
their handling of revolvers. 

An elderly lady—very Nationalist in sympathy—endeavoured 
to cross the Green in defiance of the sentry. The man shook his 
head majestically in answer to her repeated inquiries as to the 
meaning of “this Tomfoolery.” Finally—her temper rising— 
she ordered him to go home, adding: “ When you're my age 
you'll be glad you took my advice.” 

“Sure you're no age, miss,” stammered the polite Celt, whose 
taciturnity was not proof against this assault on his chivalry. 

Walking along the railings she next perceived a young woman 
energetically employed in digging a trench, the position revealing, 
with unpleasant distinctness, a pair of very ragged hose. 

“Darn your stockings, you silly girl,” cried the irate patriot ; 
“ more fitting work than what you are attempting now! ” 

Tuesday morning MacD—— and I went out early, hoping to 
o some information, and walked about the immediate neigh- 

ourhood, listening to the comments of the passers-by. Indigna- 
tion prevailed in the better class over Birrell’s misrule and the 
Castle doings generally ; while the feeling of the majority was, 
I think, pride in the achievements of the Sinn Feiners. 

“ Aren’t they houldin’ out grand in the Green?” cried a 
respectable-looking woman to her daughter. 

“Hell is too good for this ——- Government,’ muttered a 
tradesman between his teeth. 

Tuesday was in a sense the most depressing day of the week’s 
siege. We knew the Sinn Feiners were in possession of all the 
stations and post offices and most of the public buildings except 
Trinity College and the Bank of Ireland, happily garrisoned in 
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time—the former by the students, whose spirited defence will 
be one of the proudest records of the college. Sir John Maxwell 
and his gallant brigade had not yet arrived. A kind of pall 
hung over the city, a sense of being trapped ; while the absence 
of all communication, by letter or newspaper, gave one an almost 
eerie sense of apprehension. 

On Wednesday we woke to the sound of such a violent bombard- 
ment that the houses in the street seemed actually to shake. The 
naval guns were assailing Liberty Hall, and the sniping in our 
neighbourhood became so incessant that it was dangerous to 
move about. A doctor ran across from the opposite house to 
warn MacD to keep away from the windows. “ The military 
are attacking in good earnest now,” he said, “ and can fire on all 
houses where Sinn Feiners may be concealed.” 

As the day wore on the guns made a deafening thunder from 
their various standpoints, the soldiers losing heavily in Mount 
Street, where an old woman was heard lamenting that the “ love- 
liest young officers were dhroppin’ like ninepins on the bridge.” 
The slavey of our apartments hailed this information with the 
comment, “I hope to God it won’t be over be Friday, me day 
out!’ In so speaking she expressed to a nicety the feeling of 
her class, who for the most part looked on the rebellion as “a 
bit of divarsion ” expressly got up for their entertainment. 

It was either on this day or the next that a Sinn Fein emissary 
was dispatched from the General Post Office, with an escort of 
thirty followers, to proclaim the Irish Republic from Nelson’s 
Pillar—an effort attended with scant success, as the audience, 
visibly bored, melted away to the more practical delights of 
looting. 

“Isn’t Clery’s broken into yet ? ” cried one. 

“Glory be, it’s a great shame Clery’s isn’t broken.” 

On a rumour that the great event was going to happen, they 
moved over to the shop in question, and left the speaker to finish 
his harangue with no one to listen to him but his guard. . 

On the head of the looting many characteristic stories are told 
of the doings of the womenfolk, who in some instances got into 
the trams (now stationary in the thoroughfares) and removed 
their outer rags, in joyful anticipation of the garments they 
were about to annex. 

The food question became more and more acute as the week 
advanced, and on Friday our landlord gloomily prognosticated a 
famine in Dublin should affairs not take a turn for the better. 
All sorts and conditions of men promenaded the streets carrying 
knitted bags, sacks, and even pillow-cases bulging with loaves, 
corned beef, bacon, and every kind of grocery. Bands of wild- 
looking women, whose heads had never seen a comb, surrounded 
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the bread-carts, one of which was saved by the alertness of the 
horse, which broke into a canter just as the flap of the cart had 
been forced, and fled, with his goods intact, to the end of the 
street, amid the cheers of the bystanders. As early as 6 A.M. 
there were crowds in queues outside the provision shops waiting 
their turn to be served, the shops closing automatically at 10 a.m. 
on account of the depredations of looters. 

Bread being scarce, MacD—— and I started on a purchasing 
expedition to C——- C—— Bakery, passing over bridges guarded 
by sentries and through streets lined with soldiers, to the sound 
of bullets whistling at a few paces from us. We arrived at our 
destination only to find the last loaf had gone. Anirritated baker 
announced the fact to a disconsolate crowd: “Off wid yees 
now! No more till seven o'clock !” 

In Sackville Street—the real centre of the fighting—the scenes 
defy description. The bombardment of the post office, and in 
many cases the malice of the Sinn Feiners, started fires which 
spread in the most alarming manner, while the rebel attacks 
on the officers of the fire brigade, in their gallant attempts to 
save life and property, rank amongst the worst outrages of the 
rebellion. For miles around the inhabitants of the outskirts 
could:see the reflection in the skies of the burning houses, and 
felt sure they were looking for the last time on Dublin. 

It was in Sackville Street also that a dramatic incident occurred, 
related to me by an eye-witness. A soldier passing Nelson’s 
Pillar was commanded to halt. Disregarding the order, he was 
instantly shot by an invisible hand. As he fell there rose, as it 
were out of the ground, a woman dressed in black. ‘ Three 
cheers for the Dublin Fusiliers,” she cried in a loud voice. ‘‘ Now 
shoot me if you like,” pointing to her forehead. “I say it again: 
Three cheers for the Dublin Fusiliers.’ She proceeded on her 
way unharmed. 

Here I must remark that wherever pluck was shown by the 
inhabitants it invariably succeeded. A draper in E—— Street 
stood outside his warehouse with a loaded revolver, daring the 
looters to approach; his property in consequence remained 
untouched in the midst of chaos. The Sinn Feiners took forcible 
possession of an old lady’s house in L—— Park ; nothing daunted, 
she defied them from the top of her staircase. ‘‘ Mind you give 
them the cracked teapot!” she called to her maid. “I won't 
have those murderers using my best china.” I believe the Sinn 
Feiners were full of admiration for her pluck, and commended 
her downstairs as possessing the “ raal Irish spirit.” 

By Saturday the casualties on both sides were growing high. 
Dead bodies lay unburied in house and street, forty being reported 
from the College of Surgeons alone. A white flag was hoisted 
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reluctantly in Stephen’s Green, and by five o’clock a newspaper- 
boy appeared in D—— Street shouting, “Stop press! Co-lapse 
of the Rebellion! ” to our joyful ears. The urchin stood in the 
street under a hail of bullets which so alarmed me that I sent 
MacD—— flying, to beg him to take cover. 

“What does he say ?”’ I asked anxiously, on her return. 

“ He says, ‘ Sure maybe I’ll dodge them,’ ”’ replied my emissary. 

** Well, he is brave!” I exclaimed. 

“ Brave! Is it that wan ?” she answered scornfully. “No! 
but he’s asking thruppence a paper, the mean feller; that’s 
what has him brave!” 

On reflection I inferred that the snipers, with intent to frighten 
but not to kill, fired in the air, and that with the lightning intuition 
of the Celt my newspaper imp knew this fact perfectly well. 

Dublin was never in a more dangerous state for the unwary 
than on the Saturday and Sunday following the surrender, as 
the snipers at large made up in venom for the enforced inactivity 
of their leaders, and the streets were so unsafe that the priests 
forbade their flocks to attend Sunday Mass. 

On the evening of Low Sunday—the only day on which I feared 
to leave the house—my maid rushed up to ask if I had heard the 
dreadful news which had come to Katie, one of the maids in our 
establishment. ‘‘ Her young brother is afther walkin’ into the 
kitchen. ‘Sure, your father is dead and buried and all since 
Sathurday, says he. She’s shriekin’ down there yet,’ pursued 
my abigail. “ He says they were sitting quiet in their room in 
H—— Row when a bullet broke the window, raced through 
the father into the brother. It’s in him yet... . It must have 
been the long bullet,” she added, in awful enjoyment of the 
situation. ‘‘ Mrs. L—— [our landlady] says, ‘Maybe they were 
out on one of them roofs,’ says she, ‘ or in that Sackville Street 
mob ’—the very place they would be,’ MacD—— added with 
conviction, and in total disregard of the narrative as presented. 
Its.truth was proved, however, no later than the following evening, 
when the incident appeared in print—the pictures of the two 
victims adorning the page of illustrations. 

Katie was now the heroine of our household. Gladly, we felt, 
would her fellow-slavey have shed a parent to attain to this 
eminence. Her popularity, however, was short-lived when it 
transpired that the poor man had been buried without a coffin, 
being thrown with many others into a cart to share a common 
grave in Glasnevin. My incomparable maid again voiced the 
sentiments of the community by announcing she could never 
think the same of the N—— family. “ Buried without a coffin— 
oh, Lord!” she ejaculated, “ they must be very low people! ” 
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There was a rush to visit Sackville Street in the early stages 
of its ruin, each person being obliged at first to have a pass. The 
adjacent police office was therefore besieged with applicants all 
clamouring for an immediate permission for which they had or 
invented vital reasons. At last the official in charge threw up 
his hands in despair. “Is there a war on at all, at all?” he 
inquired severely. I may mention that while aware there was 
a slight conflict proceeding on the Continent, it faded into insigni- 
ficance before the importance of “‘ the war ”’ in progress at home. 
The Irish, however, understand things in a fashion quite incom- 
prehensible to their a neighbours. 

In spite of the Rebellion, if the truth were known Home Rule 
is not so very near to their hearts. Now that land purchase has 
settled the grievances of the majority they are content to let 
well alone, as Bernard Shaw cleverly indicates in John Bull’s 
Other Island. The whole question is neatly summed up in the 
experiences of an earnest politician who went to the sister isle 
determined to ascertain for himself the real views of the people. 
He therefore invaded the premises of a strong farmer in 
County and opened fire on the vital question. To his surprise, 
however, after an hour’s discussion he found himself just as much 
in the dark as ever. 

“ But you do want Home Rule, don’t you ? ” he cried at length 
in desperation. 

A feminine voice from the chimney-corner here interposed : 
“ You want to go to heaven, don’t you ?” 

“ Well—er—yes, I suppose I do!” answered the bewildered 
politician. 

“ But ye’re not in anny hurry,’ pursued the voice; “ you 
could wait a year or so!” p 
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VICTORY AT SEA 


In the previous number of this Review, the present writer ventured 
to indicate what are and what may become the possibilities of 
the submarine war upon commerce, that particular phase of sea 
warfare being considered by itself, and without reference to the 
larger operations of naval war of which it makes a subordinate 
part. The argument led to the following conclusion: “ As 
matters stand, the civilized naval Power is confronted with the 
menace of a kind of warfare to which it has no absolute answer, 
in which itself cannot indulge, and in conflict with which the 
capital ship is useless.” That conclusion, discouraging as it is, 
seems to be the logical deduction from the conditions of the 
existing situation. Those conditions may be defined as follows. 
The main fleet of the enemy is contained within its ports by the 
superior British Fleet, so that the situation at sea is analogous 
to the situation on land, where, broadly speaking, a war of position 
obtains ; that is, a state of static warfare, in which decisive action 
is indefinitely postponed. To speak more precisely, the decisive 
action was postponed until July last, when the Somme offensive 
began. 

aw the condition of static warfare at sea is distinguished by 
the following characteristics. It may be prolonged indefinitely, 
since nothing done by either side tends to gain victory. It gives 
the enemy certain advantages; for he can preserve his fleet 
intact at little cost ; he can conduct a war upon commerce ; he 
can oppress and turn to his own purposes neutral countries 
adjoining or near his own territories; and he can compel the 
superior containing Fleet to remain at sea, and to keep in com- 
mission many hundreds of small craft, at immense expense. The 
disadvantage suffered by the enemy is that his mercantile marine 
is prevented from using the sea. But that disadvantage is 
largely made up by his use of neutral shipping and neutral supplies, 
which the Foreign Office method of blockade has hitherto failed 
to prevent. It may be argued that another disadvantage suffered 
by the enemy is that by the employment of these measures he 
can never win the war at sea; but it is commonly forgotten that 
the containing Fleet, which is the British Fleet, by merely con- 
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taining the German Fleet, cannot win the war either; so that 
the respective disadvantages on either side are the same, and 
cancel each other. 

The commonly accepted view of the situation is that so long 
as the German Fleet refuses to challenge a general action, so long 
must the situation continue ; with the suspense, the endless mono- 
tonous work, the wearing out of ships, the strain upon officers 
and men, the continual losses of merchant ships, the trading by 
the enemy with neutrals, and the vast expense. It is also held 
that as the British Fleet wields a partial control of sea communica- 
tions—usually described as complete—nothing more is required. 

After nearly two and a half years of war, during which experi- 
ence has shown what the enemy can do and what he cannot do, it 
is not unreasonable to review the situation very carefully. For 
we are virtually told by the Government that it may continue, 
and even that it ought to continue, until the enemy think proper 
to change it. Such was, in fact, the meaning of the speech of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty delivered at the Guildhall Banquet. 
Translating that view of the war at sea into military terms, 
we find that it is neither more nor less than the deliberate 
adoption of the policy of defensive, as opposed to offensive, 
warfare. 

The maintenance of existing conditions involves three things : 
it leaves the initiative with the enemy; it prolongs the war ; 
and at the end of the war (supposing that it does end) it leaves 
the enemy in the possession of his fleet. 

That statement may, of course, be met by the retort: “ What 
then ought to be done?” And the present writer will certainly 
be told that those who find fault are bound to suggest the remedy. 

The present writer, therefore, desires to make it quite clear 
that he is not finding fault, that his sole endeavour is to state the 
facts of the position, and that he is moved thereto by his con- 
viction that victory for the Allies in the present war depends in 
the first place upon the victory of the British Fleet at sea. He 
therefore considers it inexpressibly important that the public 
should understand, not by what means victory at sea may be 
won—with which matter only professional seamen are competent 
to deal—but, what exactly is meant by victory at sea. 

Now the most momentous document relating to the principle 
of naval warfare yet published during the war appeared in The 
Times of October 9 last, in the form of a letter written by Admiral 
Sir Reginald Custance. The present writer must be held entirely 
responsible for his interpretation of that document, inasmuch as 
he has received no enlightenment on the subject from its distin- 
guished author ; nor, indeed, from any other naval officer. 

Sir Reginald Custance is mainly concerned to prove, what at 
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first sight seems a simple proposition, that the fruits of victory 
cannot be secured without first having obtained victory. But 
the proposition is by no means so simple as it appears. There 
has never yet been a war at sea in which one side or the other 
has not, for a time at least, believed that victory could be won 
by some expedient which did not involve the destruction of the 
fighting forces of the enemy. In a long peace, the minds of men 
are especially prone to fall into the comfortable delusion that the 
mere existence of armed force can in some mysterious way prevent 
war, and, failing to prevent it, can still achieve victory by avoiding 
defeat. 

This attractive but fatal theory has recently been nakedly 
presented in the published writings of Mr. Winston Churchill. Its 
essence is contained in the florid sentence quoted by Sir Reginald 
Custance, which runs as follows: ‘‘ Without a battle we have all 
the most victorious of battles could give us.’ With all respect 
to its eminent author, it must be said that it would be impossible 
to pack more error into fourteen words. They convey a dog- 
matic and a wholly unsupported denial of an elementary law of 
warfare. They are contradictory both of theory and of fact. In 
the first place, it is not in nature to “ have ” without a battle all, 
or indeed anything, of that which a battle alone can give. In 
the second place, we have not, as a matter of fact, got all, or 
anything, of that which “the most victorious of battles” (a 
curious phrase) “ could give us.” 

Now whether or not Mr. Churchill arrived at his conclusions 
by the exercise of his unaided intellect, or borrowed his theory 
from other people, it is the fact that the aforesaid theory, as 
Sir Reginald Custance observes, began to emerge some ten years 
ago. The Admiral does not mention who were its authors, nor 
is it necessary to inquire. What is important is to explain to 
the public in what consist principles which, if they are carried 
into execution, must result in very grave consequences indeed. 

Sir Reginald Custance, in his analysis of the new theory 
(which is really an old theory revived) states that : 


its exponents assumed that the larger naval operations “ must always have for their 
object passage and communication—that is, the Fleet is mainly occupied in guarding 
our communications and seizing those of the enemy.” They laid down that the aim 
or object in war is “command of the sea,” which according to them means “ contro 
of communications.” 


The subtlety of the argument is here evident. For it is 
undeniable that the object of sea warfare is to gain control of 
communications ; that is to say, if the word object is interpreted 
as signifying not the direct but the indirect, not the immediate 
but the ultimate, object. But the advocates of the new theory 
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argue that if control of communications can be obtained by any 
means, not necessarily including the destruction of the armed 
forces of the enemy, the object of sea warfare has been obtained. 
In other words, the object of sea warfare may be (and according 
to Mr. Churchill is) obtained without the destruction of the forces 
of the enemy. 


Or, as Sir Reginald Custance defines the fallacy : 


The new theory derives from the accepted doctrine thus: The destruction of the 
enemy's armed ships is the aim or object in war; the control of communications is 
given by the destruction of the enemy’s armed ships; therefore, the control of com- 
munications is the aim or object in war. The exponents of the theory adopt the 
conclusion without any reference to the major premise; they consider only the ends 
and omit all mention of the means; they make no reference to battle, and even go so 
far as not to include the destruction of the hostile navy among the functions of the 
Fleet. 


It may here be urged that the existing situation at sea proves 
that control of communications can be exercised although the 
forces of the enemy are still in being. The answer is twofold. It 
is that the control is no more than partial, and should not there- 
fore be described (as it is frequently described) as complete ; and 
that such measure of control can never achieve any decisive 
result. The exponents of the new theory cannot possibly escape 
from its logical conclusion ; which is that in their theory decisiwe 
action is not included. The necessity of such action is omitted, 
and the means of taking such action are not specified. 

When the results which must accrue from the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces are compared with the existing state of 
affairs, the point at issue becomes clearly defined. 


For example [writes Sir Reginald Custance], if the German fleet had been 
destroyed in the Battle of Jutland the Baltic would have been open to us, a close 
watch of the German ports both there and in the North Sea could have been established, 
the German submarines could have been confined to their ports, and direct communi- 
cation with Russia opened; whereas none of these measures is now feasible, because 
the German fleet has not been destroyed, and is only contained in the North Sea. 


These statements, made as they are by a distinguished officer 
who is probably the most profound student of naval warfare in 
the Service, demand the closest consideration. The Admiral 
affirms, in effect, that the whole of the difficulties, loss and suspense 
of the existing posture of affairs would be ended, or virtually 
ended, if one condition be fulfilled. That condition is the destruc- 
tion or the neutralization of the action of the enemy’s fleet. Is 
that proposition true ? Obviously it is true. No intelligent person 
would attempt to deny it. But it is the Admiral’s contention 
that if his proposition be true, the converse cannot possibly hold, 
And the converse is expressed in the new theory, whose exponents 
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maintain that while the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces 
will undoubtedly produce the desired result, other methods will 
also produce that result. 

It is here that the difference of opinion arises; and it is a 
difference which is crucial and admits of no compromise. But 
the new theory may at this period of the war be tested by the 
results of its application. Has that application produced the 
results which would undoubtedly have been produced by the 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet ? The answer is, No. For it is 
certain that, short of destroying the enemy’s fleet, no expedient 
has been left untried. That the attempt to destroy the armed 
forces of the enemy was made and failed in the Battle of Jutland 
is a consideration irrelevant to the argument, which is limited to 
the discussion of principle. 

But the evidence furnished by the present war is no more than 
the living addition to the mass of latent evidence contained in the 
immemorial history of naval warfare. The truth is there plainly 
written for all who have eyes to read it. In every war there is 
the choice of policies presented to the leaders on either side; the 
choice between the offensive, whose sole aim is the destruction of 
the enemy’s fleet, and the defensive, whose aim is to do as much 
damage as possible to the enemy without risking the decisive 
battle which must end in the destruction of one side or the other. 
Sometimes both sides have adopted the defensive, in which case 
the war was not decided but drifted to an end. But in those 
cases in which one side took the offensive and pursued it at all 
costs, that side won the victory and reaped its fruits. 

The new theory, which is the old defensive theory, “ repre- 
sents,” writes Sir Reginald Custance, “the policy which led to 
the failure of the French navy in the eighteenth century. It 
tends to breed leaders of the type of Howe and Hotham, rather 
than of Drake, Hawke, and Nelson.” 

Lord Howe regulated the inefficient watch in the Channel, 
and fought the gallant but indecisive action of June 1, 1794. 
Lord Hotham wholly failed to achieve decisive results in his 
series of encounters with the French in the Mediterranean in 1795, 
notably in the fight of July 13. 

As for Sir Francis Drake, let him speak for himself. Writing * 
to Queen Elizabeth and her Lords in Council under date March 30, 
1588, he submits that the Navy: 


should be made as strong as to your Honours’ wisdoms shall be thought convenient, 
and that for two special causes: first, for that they are like to strike the first blow, and 
secondly, it will put great and good hearts into her Majesty’s loving subjects both 


* This extract and the following extracts are taken from Letters of the English 
Seamen, E. Hallam Moorhouse (Chapman and Hall, London, 1910)—a noble collection. 
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abroad and at home, for that they will be persuaded in conscience that the Lord of 
all Strengths will put into her Majesty and her people courage and boldness not to fear 
invasion in her own country, but to seek God’s enemies and her Majesty's where they may 
be found . . . for that with fifty sail of shipping we shall do more good upon their own 
coast, than a great many more will do here at home, and the sooner we are gone the better 
we shall be able to impeach them. . . . * 


And writing to the Queen under date April 13, 1588, Drake adds 
that “the advantage of time and place in all martial actions is 
half a victory, which being lost is irrecoverable. . . .” 

In the mind of Drake there was but one thought—battle. 

Another of the Queen’s seamen, Captain Thomas Lely, writing 
to Lord Burghley in the following July, strikes a great note which 
should sound in our ears to-day: “ My good Lord, a sharp war 
and a short, although it be chargeable, and that is fit for England. 
The Queen’s subjects doth desire it.” And then he says what 
many a naval officer has said before and since: “ If I might a been 
heard, it had been done ere this day, with a great deal less 
charges.” 

Hawke’s action of November 20, 1759, in Quiberon Bay, is 
one of the great fights of history. In a heavy gale, he drove the 
enemy right upon a lee shore and defeated them. In his dispatch, 
Sir Edward Hawke writes : 

When I consider the season of the year, the hard gales on the day of action, a flying 
enemy, the shortness of the day, and the coast they were on, I can boldly affirm that 
all that could possibly be done has been done. As to the loss we have sustained, let it 
be placed to the account of the necessity I was under of running all risks to break this 
strong force of the enemy. . . 


Again, the one thought—battle. 
The spirit of the great captain shines in the counsel he gives 
to his friend Admiral Geary, five years later : 


The sooner you can get to my old station off Brest the better it will be for my 
country. When you are there, watch those fellows as close as a cat watches a mouse ; 
and if once you have the good fortune to get up to them make much of them, and don’t 
part with them easily. 


And what of Nelson? Building the tombs of prophets and 
burying in them the teaching of the prophets, and then garlanding 
the monument with flowers: here is a favourite occupation of 
this country. Let us hearken to Nelson himself, for a change. 
Writing from the “ Victory, 16 leagues west from Cadiz, October 
6th, 1805,” to Mr. George Rose, Nelson reveals his mind : 


I have not the very smallest doubt but that in a very few days, almost hours, will 
put us in Battle... . I am very, very, very anxious for its arrival, for the thing will 
be done if a few more days elapse; and I want for the sake of our Country that it 
should be done so effectually as to have nothing to wish for; and what will signify the 


* My italics, 
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force the day after the Battle ? it is as Mr. Pitt knows, annihilation that the country 
wants, and not merely a splendid victory of twenty-three to thirty-six,—honourable 
to the parties concerned, but absolutely useless in the extended scale to bring Buonaparte 
to his marrow-bones. .. . 


“Tt is as Mr. Pitt knows...” Force of circumstances had 
taught Mr. Pitt what he knew: that, and the great English 
captains at sea. The passages quoted from the seamen’s great- 
spoken letters suffice to indicate what was the principle on which 
they fought. Compare now the modern principle, as set forth in 
the statement of policy condemned by Sir Reginald Custance. 
The functions of the Fleet are declared to be 


the furtherance or hindrance of operations on land, the protection or destruction of 
commerce, and the prevention or securing of alliances, which functions may be dis- 
charged by direct territorial attacks or by getting command of the sea—i.e. establishing 
ourselves in such a position that we can control the maritime communications of all 
parties concerned, so that we can operate by sea against the enemy’s territory, com- 
merce, and allies, and they cannot operate against ours.” 


A study of this remarkable statement of naval policy shows 
that its real significance is purely negative; for the positive 
definitions of the functions of the Fleet are either functions 
which cannot be discharged by the Fleet at all, or which mean 
nothing in the absence of the one axiom which can give them 
meaning. The negative significance consists in the fact that the 
said axiom is deliberately omitted. The comment of Sir Reginald 
Custance is extremely instructive. 


No reference [he writes] is here made to operations against the hostile navy, which 
is entirely ignored. A theory which omits all reference to battle, with its immense 
mental and moral consequences, and places in the forefront such functions as the above 
is not calculated to lead to decisive battles at sea. 


And the Admiral adds, in a single quiet sentence, an indict- 
ment so startling that, did the public rightly understand the 
issues involved, the country would be ringing with it from one 
end to the other. 


Mr. Churchill has evidently adopted this precious theory—unwittingly, it may be— 
and is using it to justify not destroying the German fleet if opportunity offers.* 


Now what Mr. Churchill, as an ex-Minister of the Crown 
turned journalist, argues, is of little consequence, though it may 
be pernicious enough ; but in so far as Mr. Churchill represents a 
policy which may be the accepted policy of the Government of 
which he was a member, his statements are of an essential impor- 
tance. If it is the fact that the Government hold that the war 
at sea, or indeed on land, can be conducted to a victorious con- 
clusion without the destruction of the fleet of the enemy, then all 


* My italics. 
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that can be said is that how the war ends soever, it cannot end in 
victory for the Allies. Nor can any of those things, which, under 
the new theory, it is held are the results of the exercise of the 
functions of the Fleet, be gained. 

The country, threatened with a Food Dictator, and suffering 
under the inevitable consequences of the activity of the enemy’s 
armed forces at sea, is beginning to ask why, if “ without a battle 
we have all that the most victorious of battles could give us,” we 
have, in point of fact, noéf got those things. The answer is, 
because it is not possible, never has been possible, and never will 
be possible. Those who hold and practise the new theory have 
already done inestimable harm. They have only to continue and 
the portion of England will be ultimate and enduring humiliation. 
There is a good deal of talk about a stalemate peace, and what a 
disaster it would be. But a stalemate peace is the natural sequel 
to a stalemate war: and that is precisely the posture of affairs at 
sea at this moment. 

A vague consciousness of the fact on the part of the patient 
and bewildered public manifests itself in expressions of discontent 
with the Admiralty. But at this point it should be remembered 
that above the Admiralty are the Government; and that the 
Government have deliberately and of set purpose, so far as policy 
is concerned, confided the direction of the war at sea to the 
Foreign Office. In what the Foreign Office naval policy consists 
is well known, although its actual operations are kept secret both 
from Parliament and the country. The Foreign Office seeks, and 
has sought during the whole term of Viscount Grey’s authority, 
to substitute diplomatic agreements for armed power. Thus the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs becomes the actual auto- 
cratic arbiter of the national fortunes, and exercises prerogatives 
an emperor might envy. So long as the Foreign Office is per- 
mitted by Parliament to wield these powers, so long is it foolish 
to suppose that there can be any change in the naval policy of 
the Government, and so long will it be useless to expect the 
Board of Admiralty to do that which in fact it is not permitted 
to do. 

The possibility of decisive action at sea in the present war is 
complicated by the question of neutral rights, both real and 
pretended ; and is it to be supposed for a moment that the Foreign 
Office will depart from its policy in respect of neutral Powers, or 
relax its control of the web of negotiations and concessions and 
commitments which it is secretly weaving, and of which Parlia- 
ment and the country are never informed until too late ? 

Much may come, both good and evil, of the present arrange- 
ment: there is one thing which can never arrive, and that is the 
one thing needful. It is victory at sea. 
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Those who have followed the straightforward and closely 
reasoned writings of Admiral Sir Reginald Custance find in them 
the statement of the true principle of naval warfare. The false 
view was sufficiently expressed by the spokesmen for the Govern- 
ment during the debate which took place in the House of Lords 
on November 15. It revealed a confusion of thought and a 
belief in a fundamental fallacy which the present writer believes 
to be neither more nor less than a public danger of the most serious 
kind. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS FOR THE 
ROYAL SCHOOL FOR NAVAL AND MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET’S, TWICKENHAM 


And Statement by the President of the School, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and Admirals at Sea and the Commanders-in-Chief, Home Ports 


To the Editor of the National Review 


Str,—We desire to appeal on behalf of the Royal School for 
Naval and Marine Officers’ Daughters, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
of which His Majesty the King is Patron and Her Majesty the 
Queen is Patroness. The school was founded in 1840 by naval 
officers for the purpose of providing such an education as should 
fit the daughters of their necessitous brother officers to earn an 
independent livelihood. 

It is absolutely necessary so to increase the endowment that 
the daughters of the many naval and marine officers who have 
lost their lives in the war, and whose widows are left in such 
circumstances that they cannot afford adequately to educate 
their children, should be received at St. Margaret’s. The following 
case is but one example out of very many. Father’s income £446. 
At his death his widow received a pension of £70. She has two 
little daughters, for each of whom she receives £16. Her income 
from the State is, therefore, £102. It is intended that preference 
shall be given to such cases. 

In order to fulfil the main purpose of the school, it is also 
necessary to build a school hall, sanatorium, new classrooms, 
studio, laboratory, music-rooms, domestic science rooms, dormi- 
tories, and servants’ bedrooms, and to install a heating and 
ventilating system throughout the building. 

It is only by the execution of the foregoing scheme that the 
school can be brought to rank with the great secondary girls’ 
schools of to-day and to conform to the requirements of the 
Board of Education. The present building, a fine Georgian 
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mansion, with grounds falling to the river, is well adapted for 
extension. 

For the two purposes it is estimated that a sum of £50,000 is 
required. We believe that such an amount, in addition to the amount 
(£4631) subscribed in response to an appeal issued a year ago, 
will enable us to complete the work. 

We venture to affirm that there are none more worthy of the 
nation’s generosity than the daughters of the Navy, and that the 
highest benefit they can receive is an education which enables 
them to enter the professions and occupations now open to 
women. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to G. Holt Stilwell, 
Esq., Hon. Treasurer, c/o Navy Employment Agency, 25 Victoria 
Street (South Block), London, 8.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be 
crossed Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., Bankers of the School. 


We are, etc., 


— Mevx, Admirai of the Fleet, President of the 
School. 

J. R. JELLICOE, Admiral, C.-in-C. Grand Fleet. 

Ceci, Burney, Admiral. 

T. H. M. Jerram, Vice-Admiral. 

F. C. D. Vice-Admiral. 

Davin Beatty, Vice-Admiral. 

J. M. pe Roseck, Vice-Admiral. 

G. A. Cattacuan, Admiral, C.-in-C. Nore. 

8. C. Cotvitte, Admiral, C.-in-C. Portsmouth. 

T. Hamitton, Admiral, C.-in-C. Coast of Scotland. 
G. WARRENDER, Vice-Admiral, C.-in-C. Plymouth. 
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Two New Illustrated Books 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON 


With an Introduction by SIR HENRY NEW- 
BOLT. Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White by A. D. McCormick. 


Full gilt cloth. 


Demy 8vo. tos, 6d, net 


PEACOCK PIE. Rhymes by WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Illustrations by W. HEATH ROBINSON. Full gilt binding. 
Fcap 4to. 5s. net 


New Library Books 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 
Reminiscences by KATHARINE TYNAN. tos, 6d. net 


FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net 


THE END OF A CHAPTER 
By SHANE LESLIE. ‘ss. net 


Fourth Printing Now Ready. “The most unskipped book of 
the year.”—PaLL Matt GazerTTe. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA, 1907-1914 


A record of intrigue. 6s. net 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


The memoirs of Henry DE Catt. With an Introduction by 
LORD ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 21s. net 


The First Complete Translation of 
Tretschkes 
POLITICS 


By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. Translated from the German by 
BLANCHE DuGDALE and TORBEN DE BILLE. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 2 vols. 248. net 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES AND PARTICULARS OF THE ABOVE BOOKS TO 


CONSTABLE & Co. Lrp. 10 Orance St. Lonpon, w.c. 
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Some Leading Books of the Season 


In GERMANISM FROM WITHIN (7s. 64. net) Mr. A. D. 
McLaren answers the questions, “What is Deutschtum ? ” 
“‘ What are its aims and aspirations?” He writes from full 
knowledge of his subject by reason of his long residence in 
Germany and his close study of the people. 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION by the same writer (3s. 6d. 
net) lays bare the machinations of Germany in her endeavours to 
secure political influence and to corrupt opinion in neutral and 
allied states. 


Mr. W. M. Fullerton, the author of “ Problems of Power,” has 
just published a new volume entitled, THE AMERICAN 
CRISIS AND THE WAR (2s. 6d. net). It contains a 
vigorous denunciation of President Wilson’s interpretation of 
neutrality and evidence of the strong pro-ally feeling in Anglo- 
Saxon America, 


The British effort in factory and workshop, aviation ground, 
camp and trench, is described by Monsieur Henry Davray in 


THROUGH FRENCH EYES (6s. net), 


Mr. Havelock Ellis presents further studies in the science of 


social hygiene in ESSAYS IN WARTIME (5s. med). 


Miss Agnes Repplier is an American writer who is “ inspired 
by generous and unqualified sympathy with the Allies” (vide 
“‘ The Spectator’’). She has just published a volume of essays 
on questions of the day in COUNTER-CURRENTS 
(4s. 6d. net) 


The two leading factors in modern history are dealt with in 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, by 
Professor Ramsay Muir (University of Manchester). Second 


printing called for immediately on publication (4s. 6d. net). 


Dr. Holland Rose’s study of THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUROPEAN NATIONS has been revised for the fifth time 
and is now brought up to the date of the outbreak of war 
(7s. 6d. net). 


SEA POWER, by Archibald Hurd, is just ready at all 
bookshops and bookstalls (1s. net). 


Please write for prospectus and particulars t- 
CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange Street London, W.C. 
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MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 4 


Epitep sy BASIL WILLIAMS 


6s. net each 
NEW VOLUME 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN By Lorp Cuarnwoop 


[Second Edition 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


DELANE OF “THE TIMES” By Sir E. T. Coox 


[Second Impression 
‘READY THIS MONTH 


HERBERT SPENCER DIAZ 


By Hucu E tior By Daviv Hannay 


BOOKS ABOUT COUNTRIES, PEOPLE, 
AND POLICIES 


, GENERAL BOTHA. The Career and the Van. By 
South Af — Harold Spender 7s. 6d. net 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. A Memoir by 
his J. 14. 10s. 6d. net 
America THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE. A Study 

of American Foreign Policy. By Roland G. Usher, 


author of ‘‘ Pan-Germanism ” 7s. 6d. net 


MODERNIZING THE MONROE | DOCTRINE. 
By Charles H. Sherrill 6s. net 


e PHILOSOPHY AND WAR. By M.Emile Boutroux, 
Franc Membre de |’Academie Francaise 4s. 6d. net 


Russia THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. By J. Y. 
Simpson, M.A. _ Illustrated 6s. net 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. The Story of the Russian 
Retreat and the Defence of Warsaw, by Stanley 
Washbum, “ Times”. special correspondent 
4s. 6d. net 
Germany THE RULING ‘CASTE IN GERMANY. By M 
Millioud. Preface by Sir Frederick Pollock 
6d. net 


GERMANY VERSUS CIVILIZATION. By W. M. 
Thayer 4s. 6d. net 


THE NEMESIS OF DOCILITY. A ‘Study of 
German Character. By Edmond Holmes’ 4s. 6d. net 


Write ror Prospectuses AND PartIcuLARS TO 


CONSTABLE & Co. Ltp. 10 OrancESt. Lonpon, w.c. | 
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PROFESSION 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HOUSEKEEPING 


By Mrs. F. S. Carey 
3s. net (post free, 3s. 4d.) 


“A very attractive, humorous, useful, and well-written book.” 


SPECTATOR. 
‘‘Talks sensibly about all the matters which concern the domestic 
artist.””—TIMEs. 


“ Her book is one which every home-loving woman should read.” 
TATLER. 


“ Full of stimulating common sense.”—GRraPHIC. 


“ Practical, philosophical, written with a charming literary touch, a 
book that every nice woman will enjoy, appreciate if she be already 
an expert, profit by if she be a novice.’ —TuHE LaDy. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


AT SUVLA BAY By Joun Harcrave. 5s. net 


The notes and sketches of scenes, characters, and adventures 
of the Dardanelles campaign, made by a unit of the Xth 
Division, Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 70 Illus- 
trations by the author. 


KITCHENER’S MOB By J. N. Hatt. 4s. 6d. net 


Third printing now ready of a book of which Puncu said: 
“It is as vivid as a moving picture, and as stimulating as a 


novel, .. . a book to read and re-read and to be everlastingly 
thankful for.” 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


By Mitprep Atpricu. 4s. 6d. net 


Sixth printing just ready, in new presentation binding. “A 
spiritual war book which you should not miss.”—Daity 
CHRONICLE. 


Prease WRITE FoR CONSTABLE’S AUTUMN LIST ro 
CONSTABLE & Co. Lrp. 10 Orance St. Lonpon, w.c. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 
In Far North-East Siberia 


By I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘Dioneo’). Translated by L. Epwarps and Z. SHKLOvsky. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


e e 

Political Frontiers and Boundary Making 
By Cot. Str THOMAS H. HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., Author of ‘‘ The Gates of India.” 
8vo. Ios net. 

The Spectator—‘ Here is a brave, a breezy, a timely, and a suitably optimistic book on the boundary problems 
of the whole wide world as they present themselves in war time to the doyen of frontier surveyors. His con- 
clusions are extremely interesting, they are expressed in admirably clear and striking phrases, they are enlivened 
by vivid and captivating pictures of the wild hill tracts, soaring into everlasting glaciers, which are in truth the 
only efficient and enduring boundaries between the restless and grasping nations of men.” 


The Empire and the Future 
A Series Pr Imperial Studies, Lectures delivered in the University of London, King’s 


—— Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
The Times.—‘ These lectures are, without a admirable examples of the kind of ‘lead’ of which the 
Master of Balliol speaks. They are ‘ popular’ in the best sense—terse, vigorous, full of sound knowledge, well put.” 


The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire 


By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. With Plans. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Globe.—* ‘ The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire’ is clearly and precisely traced by Mr. as A. 
Williamson, with the aid of maps, for this i is a subject in which geography, which ought always to be associated 
with history, is absolutely indespensable.’ 


NEW, CHEAPER AND FINAL EDITION 


9 e 

Green’s Short History of the English People 

With an Epilogue by A GREEN, English the Hetory to the Present Day. 

5s. net. 

The Daily News.—‘‘ No finer piece of historical writing has appeared for many years than her continuation of 

J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History of the English People.’ To read her chapter on nineteenth-century history is not 
merely to learn about the past ; it is to learn about the future. . . . Green’s ‘ Short History ’ in this new edition 
is one of the indispensable books in the English language.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


e e e 
Discovery : or, The Spirit and Service of Science 
By ProFEssor R. A. GREGORY. With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette—“ Professor Gregory’s fascinating chapters impart a strong impression that the lives 
of the scientists, in their evocation 7 every noble and uplifting impulse, will, at the very least, compare favour- 
ably with the lives of the ‘ Saints. 


e 
Economics. An Introduction for the General Reader. By HENRY CLAY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Atheneum.—“ We welcome the book as a departure from the old academic treatise. Its wae 
chapters bring out clearly to the thoughtful reader the two principles which we have endeavoured to express 
this ——- wealth is merely a means to welfare, and that the eae in industry has value as a “onde 
personality.’ 


The Forgiveness of Sins: A Study y in the Apostles’ Creed 
By THE Rev. HENRY BARCLAY SWE D:b., oi F.B.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


e e 
Ecclesiastes : or, The Confessions of an Adventurous Soul 
A Practical Application of the Book of Koheleth called ‘‘ Ecclesiastes.” By MINOS 
DEVINE, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—* This scheme i is worked out with a good deal of ability ; — ;perhaps the most conspicuous 
feature of its treatment is the wealth of literary allusion which fills the pages 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA”’ 
The Christian Doctrine of Health. 4 Handbook on the Relation of Bodily 


to Spiritual and Moral Health. By the Author of “‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’”” Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. | 


Mens Creatrix : An Essay. sy wilLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly ; Hon Chaplain to H.M. the King; Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Demy 8vo. [Shortly 


What Think Ye of Christ ? sy rev.c. FE. RAVEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


[Immediately 


Essays in Orthodoxy. sy tue Rev. OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON 
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a Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Sea Warfare (including THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET, TALES OF “ THE 


TRADE,” DESTROYERS AT JUTLAND). By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.’s Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only Complete 
Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of Lord Tennyson’s works post free 
on application. 


Fruit-Gathering. Poems by str RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to 
“Gitanjali.”) Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The World.—A book to possess. No mere words of ours can express the exquisite loveliness of Tagore’s latest 
— of his poems. The beauty they contain is that of the spirit—undying and fragrant as the mystic scent 
some rare incense.’’ 


Hungry Stones, and other Stories. By siz RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated from the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

India. —The book is a treat and a begs om to minds depressed and wearied. Wistfully, tenderly, he has 
psoas l —* in a nosegay the scented blossoms of that Indian garden of enchantment in which his soul finds 
Responsibilities and other Poems 

By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
ane" A welcome addition to the lyrical achievement of the ‘poet who wrote ‘The Lake Isle of 


Reveries over Childhood and Youth 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Nation.—“ A book of extraordinary and fantastic charm, A delightful study of early influence, and 
depicts a dedicated poet in his boyhood as it has never been done before i in English prose.” 


Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy 


Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series 


The Challenge.—“ The publication of these poems is welcome, and those whom Hardy has delighted in the 
* past with his prose, poems, or drama will be glad to have between two covers these charming verses.’ 


Love and Lucy. New Long Novel. 8y MAURICE HEWLETT 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Wave: An Egyptian Aftermath. New Long Novel 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Xingu, and other Stories. sy EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pilot, and other Stories 


By HARRY PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White by H. J. Forp. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


The Russian Story Book 
Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of Kiev and Novgorod and other early sources. 
Retold by RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. With 16 Coloured Plates and also Line 
Illustrations from Drawings by FRANK C. Park. Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


bly 8 World.—“ This lovely and fascinating volume. . . . It is impossible in a few lines to do justice to the 
charm of these stories. . . . Lucky the boy or girl who receives such a present—be they sixteen or sixty. As for 
the illustrations, they are delightful.” 


I Sometimes Think. Essays for the Young People 
By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of “‘ I Wonder,” ‘‘ Essays for Boys and Girls,” etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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—- of his poems. The beauty they contain is that of the spirit—undying and fragrant as the mystic scent 
some rare incense.’’ 


Hungry Stones, and other Stories. py siz RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated from the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
India. —The book is a treat and a begs a to minds depressed and wearied. Wistfully, tenderly, he has 
pice er ks oaeeal in a nosegay the scented blossoms of that Indian garden of enchantment in which his soul finds 
e eye.e 
Responsibilities and other Poems 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Se A one addition to the lyrical achievement of the ‘poet who wrote ‘The Lake Isle of 


Reveries over Childhood and Youth 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Nation.—“ A book of extraordinary and fantastic charm. . . . A delightful study of early influence, and 
depicts a dedicated poet in his boyhood as it has never been done before in English prose.” 


Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy 


Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series 
The Challenge.—“ The publication of these poems is welcome, and those whom Hardy has delighted in the 


Love and Lucy. New Long Novel. By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Wave: An Egyptian Aftermath. New Long Novel 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Xingu, and other Stories. sy EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pilot, and other Stories 
By HARRY PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White by H. J. Forp. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


The Russian Story Book 
Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of Kiev and Novgorod and other early sources. 
Retold by RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. With 16 Coloured Plates and also Line 
Illustrations from Drawings by FRANK C. Papk. Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The World.—“ This lovely and fascinating volume. ... It is impossible in a few lines to do justice to the 
charm of these stories. . . . Lucky the boy or girl who receives such a present—be they sixteen or sixty. As for 
the illustrations, they are delightful.” 


I Sometimes Think. Essays for the Young People 
By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of “‘ I Wonder,” ‘‘ Essays for Boys and Girls,” etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON 
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PORTRAITS OF 


A book which would be fascinating 


only for is wide THE SEVENTIES 


Has the priceless value of first-hand By the Right Hon. G. W E. RUSSELL. Cloth 
15s. net. (Second Impression.) ; 


LAS 


Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Roberts, Disraeli, W. E. Gladstone, VICTORI ANS 
Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, 


W. S. Gilbert, and Arthur Sullivan. By T. H.S. ESCOTT. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT W. SERVICE'S Wak POEMS 
RHYMES OF A 


has seen, and heard, and poser 


RED.CROSS MAN 


“They reveal the nies and horror 
truth unsurpassed i 


of war with a u n By the Author of ‘‘ Songs of a Sourdough.” Cloth, 
verse.” — Dispatch. 8s. 6d. net. 


EDMUND D.PURCELL’S 


life’s work, Mr. Purcell takes us behind 


“TAF, CRIMINAL 


Evening Standard. 


Arstrate Old Bailey book.” BAR. ‘Experiences and Impressions 
utioor, 
By EDMUND D. PURCELL. 6s. net. 


GILBERT CANNAN’S NEW_NovEL 


set out to portray the passions of youth By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “Old Mole,” etc 


NETTA SYR ETT’S NEW_NOVEL 


“Human and thoroughly convincing” EF ~COTTINGHAM 
MARRIED 


the best that Miss Syrett has yet 
written.”—/lustrated News. NETTA SYRETT, Author of The Victorians.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 
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:: BEST NEW BOOKS =: 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS IN FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM 


With 40 Monochrome and 10 Coloured Illustrations and Descriptive Notes 
by C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.I.B.A. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 


This is a fine collection of pictures of historic buildings in France and Belgium, “many 
of which have been destroyed or grieviously defaced during the war. 


THE ARCHZOLOGY OF THE: HOLY LAND 


By P. S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 25 Plates, 
10g Figures in Text, and 2 Folding Plans. Cloth, tos. 6d. net. 


“A painstaking account of the arts, crafts, manners, and customs of the inhabitants 
of Palestine from the earliest times down to the Roman period . . . provides the attentive 
reader with admirable data from which to construct a vivid idea of ancient life in the 
Holy Land.” —Daily Graphic. 


A NATURALIST IN BORNEO 


By the late ROBERT W. C. SHELFORD, M.A., formerly Curator of the 
Sarawak Museum, Kuching. Edited by EDWARD B. POULTON, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Hope Professor of Zoology and Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 15s, net. 


The author, who was seven years from 1897 Curator of Rajah brooke’s Museum, had 
splendid opportunity for studing the human and animal life of the island. 


AUSTRALIA IN ARMS 


By PHILIP F. E. SCHULER. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 
Maps. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


A narrative of the Australasian Imperial Force and their achievement at Anzac. 


While it is a history of the campaign, it is written in a lighter vein than such works 
usually are. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE GREAT WAR 


By GUSTAVE LE BON. . With an Introduction specially written for the 
English edition. Cloth, ros. 6d, net. 


In this work M. Le Bon writes about the evolution of modern Germany, the remote 


and immediate causes of the war, the psychology of the war methods, the problem of 
peace, etc. etc. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA 


Reminiscences by TIMOTHY RICHARD, D.D., Litt.D, With Illus- 
trations. Cloth, Ios. 6d. net. 


‘‘A fine monument to the author’s life work.’‘—Daily Graphic. 
‘The book has a real interest as the experience of one who has acquired a knowledge 
of that most baffling country from the inside and not as a tourist.’’—The Observer. 


WITH AMERICANS OF PAST AND PRESENT 


DAYS 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 


““M. Jusserand displays all his accustomed felicity of appreciation in his sketches of 


the many famous personalities—French, American, and English, who are brought upon 
the scene.’’—Times. 


Write for free specimen copy of “ M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books). 
T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By. M. EMILE MARCO Sr. HILAIRE, Author of “ Memoirs of a Page 
. at the Imperial Court.” Translated by CONSTANCE DE LA WARR. 
6s. net 
4 There is no more fascinating period of history than the Napoleonic period, 
- and no period has pe more books and literary studies, yet strange to 
: say, “ Personal Recollections of the Empire” is here presented for the first 
7 time in the English language. Here Napoleon is recorded by St. Hilaire as 
a man; his sayings and doings in the court and on the battlefield ; with 
many personal touches of this great figure in history 


LIFE OF VENERABLE. LOUISE 
DE MARILLAC 


‘ By ALICE, LADY LOVAT, Author of “ Life of Saint Teresa.” With 
4 Preface by Rev. BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
10s. 6d. net 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL, Author of “The Track of the War.” 
Fully illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. — 
net 


“Mr. Liddell has made good use of his opportunities (one of which was 
unique), and the outcome is a picturesque and inspiring volume which is all 
the more welcome because he does not pose as a war expert.” —Morning Post. 


THE DIARY OF AN ENGLISH 
RESIDENT IN FRANCE 


By ROWLAND STRONG. Second Series, Jan.-Dec., 1915. Crem 8vo. 
net 


“Extremely lively reading; the writer is so delightfully indiscreet.”— 
Everyman. 

“Me. Strong has eminent qualifications for the task. His style has a 
‘bite’; and he reports freely (perhaps at times a little too freely for official 
discretion) the things he has heard and seen.” —Outlook. 


ON FALLING IN LOVE, ‘And Other Matters 


By ALFRED A. TURNER. 


3s. 6d. net 


A combination of authority and liveliness." —Yorkshire Post. 
“ Particularly useful and interesting "—British Weekly. 
“He writes with knowledge, wit, and literary grace.” —Glasgow Herald. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co. Ltp. 
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The best attribute of a gift is | 


permanence. It ought to be fragrant with asso- | 
ciation. Now no gift is so durable as a book. 


ECHOES of F LANDERS 


CHARLES L. WARR | FLANDER 
Author of “The Unseen Host.” 5s. net L: 
Will please all readers 


“ He writes with great ease, with a delicate 
literary and poetic touch, and with a 
thorough appreciation of character and 
no lack of wit.”—-GLascow HERALD. 


“These stories of the great war make the 
tragedy to pass clear and vivid before the | 
reader’s eye.” —THE SCOTSMAN. 


“The Kipling of the trenches in | 
Flanders.” —THE ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 


“ Among the best of the tales of the fs 
war.”—GLascow CITIZEN. 


“Mr. Warr writes, and well, of what he 
knows.” —SuNDAY TIMES. 


LATEST DETECTIVE STORIES 


CLEEK’S GREATEST THE IVORY SNUFF BOX 
RIDDLES By ARNOLD FREDERICKS 6s. 
By T. W. HANSHEW 
Author of “ The Riddle of the MIDNIGHT AT MEARS 
Nights,” etc. 6s. HOUSE 
AT 1.30 By HARRISON JEWELL HOLT 6s. 
A Mystery Detective Story 
Unusual. Original. Different THE RED STAIN 
By ISABEL OSTRANDER 6s. By ACHMED ABDULLAH 6s. 


BREAKING THE KING ROW 
Or, The Activities of Mr. Freahleigh, German-American 


To be had from all Booksellers and Libraries 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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COMPILED BY 
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1917 EDITION 


a 


USEFUL, and of 
Burning Interest 


a 


Tuis is the third year of publi- 
cation of «‘ The Potsdam Diary.” 
It consists of a miscellaneous 
assortment of quotations and 
reminders which may be divided 
into two categories—those which 
their authors would wish to 
remember, and those which the 
authors might prefer to forget. 
Potsdam Diary” can be 
accommodated in the waistcoat 
pocket or purse-bag, and is at- 
tractively produced in a leather 
binding. Being more useful and 
lasting than an ordinary card, 
it is much in request at Christ- 
mas, and for the convenience of 
despatch it may be had without 
extra charge enclosed in a neat 
white card case, bearing a 
suitable inscription. The card 
cases are not supplied unless 
specially ordered, and it is 
impossible to guarantee a supply 
after Friday, December the 8th. 


The price and it is advis- 
of ‘The able to order at 
Potsdam once through 
Diary” is any Bookseller 


Or direct from 


The Manager, NATIONAL REVIEW 
43 Duke Street, St. James’s 


London, S.W, 
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MUNITIONS OF 
PATRIOTISM 


a 


‘ This is the third year of the publica- 
tion of ‘The Potsdam Diary,’ and we 
agree with its only begetter, Mr. L. J. 
Maxse, when he says it looks as 
though it has come to stay.... As 
the parable advises us, even those who 
do not enter into the vineyard of 
patriotism until the eleventh hour are 
entitled to a full day’s wages. But it 
does not follow either logically or 
theologicaliy that they are also en- 
titled to assume the management of 
the vineyard... And as this latest 
bouquet proves, the Potsdam spirit 
still puts forth blossoms of an incom- 
prehensible imbecility. It is hard, so 
rich is the choice, to name the 
champion absurdity. Here, then, is 
every patriot’s companion for the year 
of great stresses to come—and no 
better present for the wavering and 
weak-kneed could be imagined.” 

THE MORNING Post. 


Maxse’s ‘Potsdam Diary for 
the year 1917 is a priceless little book 
which should be in the hands of every 
soldier and civilian. It is composed of 
quotations and reminders . . . and they 
all have a very direct bearing on 
present events. The third issue is, if 
possible, even more brilliant than the 
other two.”—-THE DAILy MAIL. 


THE POTSDAM DIARY 
1917 Edition 


Price 1 / 6 Net 


Comin NATIONAL REVIEW ” OFFICE 
43 Duke Street, St. James’s 
London, 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 


CONTENTS No. 407—January 1917 
Episodes of the Month (with large Coloured Map of Macedonia) ° 
A National Policy. By IAN D. COLVIN, Author of The Germans in Englana 
The Adventures of a Coalition Minute. By “Passep THE CENsoR” ‘ 


Conversations of Christopher : — ite. By the a Captain the 
Hon. ROBERT PALMER - 
Germany Convicted Out of Her ea 7 By H. W. WILSON .- 
The Old Sacramental Plate of the in 
By E. ALFRED JONES” - 
The Muddle in Munitions. By ONE oF THE mines - ‘- 
THE DEBACLE OF DOWNING STREET. 
I. Exit the Indispensables 
Il. A Red-Leter Day - 
A Colonial Warning to the Mother Country. By H. EF. V. PICKSTONE 
The Supreme Issue at Sea. By a Navat CorrespoNnDENT - 
India: From Baghdad to Bengal 


F. & J. SMITH’S Celebrated 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


Packed in various strengths to suit every palate 


Smith’s Glasgow Mixture | 


(In Three Strengths—Mild, Medium, and Full) 
A BLEND OF THE FINEST TOBACCOS 
Gotp MepAL AWARDED EpinsurcH, 1886 bil 


SMITH’S LUXURY MIXTURE 


DELIGHTFULLY COOL AND FRAGRANT 


Per 6” Oz 


2 oz. Packets 


Manufacturers of “Orchestra” 
High Class Virginia Cigarettes 


F. & J. SMITH, GLASGow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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